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— This Jssue: 








SOLDIER AND STATESMAN, warrior and diplomat—each plays a 
vital part in America’s defense. In a significant appraisal of “Military 
Factors and National Policy,” the Chief of Staff analyzes the inter- 


relationships and responsibilities of each in preventing armed conflict 
if possible, or gaining victory if war comes. 


NEW TRAILS in reconnaissance, transport and communications are 
being blazed by fixed wing aircraft and helicopters in the combat arms 





and services. For those seeking career opportunities, the sky’s the limit 
in the rapidly expanding field of “Army Aviation.” 


NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST’S famed military maxim, on getting n= 
there “fustest with the mostest,” is steadily being translated into modern Vol 
mechanized terms. Beaches, marshland, precipitous heights and impas- | —_____——— 
sable terrain are now yielding to vehicular equipment designed to 
assure ever-increasing “Mobility for the Army.” 


RECREATION ROLLS ON RAILS to remote way stations in Korea. 
From Pusan to the 38th Parallel, soldiers find the signals set for Mil 
prayer and meditation, education and relaxation aboard “Korea’s Spare- 

time Special.” 
Arr 
WHILE SEEKING new ways to accomplish its tasks, the Army does 
not neglect time-tested methods of “Support—Four Footed Style” when Ala 
necessary. Three articles are devoted to the contributions of horses, 
dogs and mules in Army service. 


Wa 
THE PROVOST MARSHAL, U. S. Army, Europe, describes a notably 
successful program of rehabilitation for court-martialed offenders. An 
intensive schedule of drill, military training and work prepares for the Me 
day when prisoners are “Re-trained and Returned to Duty.” “R 
A BASIC CHARTER for warrant officers of the regular Armed Forces 
becomes effective next month. In the Army alone, an estimated twenty- Ke 
six thousand (including some five thousand Regulars) will be affected 
by the “Warrant Officer Career Plan.” Su 
COVER VIEWS. Eyes for the Army—airborne and terrestrial—are Al 
depicted this month. The H-25 helicopter hovering on the front cover 
is used in pilot training at the Army Aviation School. The back cover TI 


cyclops is the Army’s new 100-inch, long-range camera, which is directed 
toward its “target” with the aid of a telescopic peepsight. This photo- 
graphic giant can pick up images thirty miles distant; in tactical use, Ye 
it reveals in considerable detail a jeep or weapons carrier six miles away. 
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“We must strive for peace always; 
but we must never hesitate 
to put righteousness above peace. 
In order to do this, we must 
put force back of righteousness; 
for, as the world now is, 
national righteousness 


without force back of it 


speedily becomes a matter of derision.” 


Theodore Roosevelt 














Military Factors 
And National Policy 


General Matthew B. Ridgway 


= perhaps among certain barbarians, war is never 
an end in itself. No one in his right mind can want war. 
But it occurs when a nation comes to believe that the only 
alternatives are even worse. These alternatives may be the 
continued acceptance of an adverse economic, political, or 
strategic situation; or the loss of an economic, political, or 
strategic advantage. In other words, war is simply a device 
for achieving national objectives by force, usually resorted 
to only when other methods fail. 

As a result, in the execution of national policy the soldier 
is the statesman’s junior partner. This relationship is empha- 
sized by the fact that the apparent ability to make war success- 
fully adds to and strengthens the capability of a nation in the 
peaceful intercourse with other nations which we call diplo- 
macy. The absence of a reasonable capability to support diplo- 
macy militarily in case of need can weaken foreign policy to 
the point of ineffectiveness. On the other hand, the excessive 
and deliberate use of military capability as a diplomatic device 
is both immoral and dangerous. History provides examples in 
which “saber-rattling” precipated rather than prevented war. 

The purpose of war, when it occurs, is for one contestant 
to impose its will by force upon the other. This is achieved 
when one of the adversaries has been so impressively injured 
by the other that acceptance of the opponent’s will is preferable 
to acceptance of further injury. In other words, victory is won 
by one side when the other contestant’s will to go on resisting 
is broken. 

The method by which this end is achieved has remained 





From an address before the American Assembly, Arden House, Harriman, 
New York, 30 July 1954. 
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fundamentally the same throughout history. That method is 
the defeat of the enemy’s armed forces. 

For centuries mankind has been seeking some simpler formula 
to achieve this goal. There is the eternal idea that in the 
enemy’s total capability there must be some key element by 
whose destruction or injury his will to resist can be paralyzed. 

This search has affected not only strategic but even, for a 
time, tactical thinking. Tactics, however, vary with weapons 
capabilities so that they are constantly changing. Since strategy 
is more fundamental, it is to strategy that most of the effort to 
discover a single deterministic formula has been devoted. 

As a matter of fact, through this search a great deal has been 
done over the years to increase knowledge and understanding of 
war. Mahan codified and explained a strategic philosophy in 
terms of sea power. Mackinder paralleled this contribution in 
terms of political geography. Douhet and Mitchell made a begin- 
ning in interpreting the role of air power. 

While each of these thinkers contributed much, the thesis 
which each propounded contained the flaw of being applicable 
not in general terms, not absolutely, but only in terms of specific 
circumstances. Beyond that, the exposition of any single one of 
these theses alone was and is based upon a fallacy—the same 
fallacy which exists when an attempt is made to explain history in 
terms of any single deterministic influence, be it economics or 
ideology or wars or even sun spots. While each such influence 
may be significant at a given time under specific conditions, none 
is ever the sole determinant of the course of history. 

Nevertheless the search for the simple solution goes on. Today 
it is given impetus by the fact that mankind has in the past 
decade developed a capability for tremendous destruction, on a 
scale never even dreamed of before. Such a completely new poten- 
tial must, it is assumed, put a completely new face upon the 
conduct of war. 

Since the consequences of such destruction are so dreadful to 
contemplate, there are those who say that the mere possession of 
this destructive capability by one nation constitutes so great an 
implied danger to its enemies that they would never provoke 
its employment. We must realize, however, that when rival 
nations both possess this capability, its effectiveness as a power 
giving weight to diplomatic action tends to be balanced. 

Be that as it may, in studying warfare as in studying any 
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MILITARY FACTORS AND NATIONAL POLICY 5 


other human activity, the only guide which we have for the 
future is the record of the past. I am unable to recall any 
example in history of a nation at war losing its will to resist 
until its armed forces had been decisively defeated. 

It is true that for years after 1918 the Nazis propounded the 
myth that Germany’s defeat had resulted from a heme-front 
failure. But the record of the great Allied offensives from July 
to November 1918 disproves this false claim. The collapse of 
German resistance on the Western Front was complete. 

Despite the heavy pounding of its cities and industries during 
World War II, Germany was defeated only when its armed 
forces were crushed. It is sometimes said that Japan’s surrender 
in 1945 was brought about essentially by the air attacks on the 
Home Islands, and sometimes, even, that the bombing of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki alone brought the capitulation. This argu- 
ment ignores the destruction of the Japanese armies in New 
Guinea, in Burma, in the Philippines and elsewhere, the de- 
struction of the Japanese air force, and the destruction of the 
Japanese fleet at sea. In the land campaigns the recapture of 
territory was less important than the destruction of the enemy 
forces which occurred in the process of the successive ground 
advances. 

Actually the fact that a nation will continue to resist until its 
armed forces are rendered impotent is testimony to the in- 
domitable courage of the human spirit, regardless of race or 
nationality. If a people has faith in its cause it will not lose its 
will to resist the opponents of that cause until the last reasonable 
hope of success is destroyed—until its formal means of resist- 
ance, its armed forces, are broken. 

On purely pragmatic grounds, therefore, if on no other, it 
would be an error of the greatest magnitude for any nation to 
become over-committed to a strategy which, while designed to 
destroy or damage life and industry in its enemy’s home terri- 
tory, left that enemy’s combat forces relatively unhampered. 

The fact is that the weapons properly suited to one of these 
objectives are not necessarily suited to the other. I have already 
mentioned the situation in which rival nations’ destructive 
capacity is equivalent and thereby is balanced out as an influ- 
ence supporting their foreign policy aims. Consider further a 
situation for such nations if war actually occurred and in which 
mutual fear of retaliation in kind might prevent both opponents 
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from resorting to the use of their most destructive weapons. Or 
consider a situation in which such weapons were used but the 
materials and facilities required for the production of those 
weapons were, respectively, expended or destroyed, and no deci- 
sion was reached. In any of these eventualities the military ele- 
ment which would necessarily determine the outcome—the only 
element capable of tipping the balance one way or another— 
would be the superiority of one side or the other in the more 
accustomed means, the more conventional forces. 

I do not by any means minimize the vital importance of the 
portion of strategy which is primarily aimed at destruction of 
an enemy’s war-making potential in his own homeland. I merely 
warn against undue reliance upon that one aspect of strategy at 
the expense of the other equally essential aspects. In other 
words, a sound strategy must stand firmly on all of its legs. 

I do, however, believe that it is vitally important to remember 
that wars are won by the achievement of domination over 
human beings and the territory they inhabit, and that only land 
forces can achieve and maintain such domination. To do so, they 
require strong support from the air and from the sea; but in the 
final analysis it must be the land forces which assert control 
and thereby determine the victory. There is a direct analogy 
from football—air and naval forces run vitally important inter- 
ference, but land forces carry the ball over the goal line of 
military victory. If your ball advances you win; if it is pushed 
back you lose. 

In all of this a primary conditioning factor in any democratic 
nation, and certainly in the United States, is that the soldier is 
an adviser and an executor, not a formulator, with regard to the 
policy determined by the civilian authorities of the government. 
This is the only proper allocation of responsibilities. Bearing 
in mind that war is a device for achieving national objectives by 
force, it is therefore fought to achieve political goals. It is a 
means to an end. In determining which of several means to 
follow to achieve a military end, the one offering the greatest 
political gain is accordingly the one which should be chosen 
unless it entails such military risk or cost as to outweigh the 
possible political gain. Such a consideration must be carefully 
weighed in the determination of strategy as a whole. And if 
utter annihilation of the enemy is the means chosen to win 
victory, that victory would be empty indeed. 
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MILITARY FACTORS AND NATIONAL POLICY 7 


By the same token, foreign policy has a military aspect as 
well as a peaceful aspect, and military considerations must enter 
into its formulation. Thus, while military planning must be car- 
ried out in the light of political goals, policy determination 
should be carried out in the light of military capabilities. A 
policy which depends for effect upon military capability be- 
comes nothing but bluff—and obvious bluff—when the military 
capability for backing it up is patently inadequate. 

The soldier and the statesman must work together in close 
co-ordination. It is the statesman’s function to formulate the 
policy to be’ followed. Upon him rests the authority of decision. 
But among the many factors he must weigh and assess in reach- 
ing his decision, the military factor must be given appropriate 
consideration. 

The soldier’s responsibility lies in the professional military 
field. His over-riding responsibility is to give his honest, objec- 
tive, professional military advice to the civilian authorities over 
him. If what he is given to work with is less than the minimum 
he regards as essential to accomplish the military task assigned 
him, he must give his superiors an honest, fearless, objective 
opinion of the consequences, as he sees them from the military 
viewpoint, of this shortage. Finally, whatever the final decision 
may be, he has the duty to do the utmost with whatever he is 
furnished. 

The soldier is dependent upon the statesman not only for 
allocations of men and materials, but for the climate of inter- 
national agreement in which he can successfully carry out his 
tasks. 

In less than half a century we have seen warfare translated 
from a conflict between two nations into a mass effort involving 
half the world on either side. Coalition type warfare has 
apparently become the normal form of any major conflict. 

Speaking of the forces opposing him, Napoleon once boasted, 
“Give me allies to fight.” The successful alliance of the two 
World Wars of this century would seem to disprove the implica- 
tion of his statement. Although it would be foolish to deny that 
coalitions bring with them special problems, these are more than 
balanced by the great advantages that accrue. 

I should say that the problems are least serious when the | 
imminence of danger makes the need for co-operation greatest. 
It is when danger seems remote that the way is most difficult. 
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As a result there is sometimes a tendency to believe that 
military alliances in peacetime are unattainable. Experience 
has shown that the contrary is true. 

Particularly illustrative, I believe, is the establishment and 
progress of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The years 
since its creation have seen it grow into a significant strategic 
factor. I submit that such a factor—an international military 
force in being, with an established chain of command, with 
practice in the operation of existing machinery for co-operation 
and co-ordination, with materiel which is to some extent 
standardized, and with existing plans for combined action—is in 
fact a vitally important deterrent to an aggressor. 

Such organizations as NATO are based on international mili- 
tary agreements, and international military agreements can stem 
only from international political agreements. Thus the statesman 
is the trail blazer who makes it possible for the soldier to build 
the organizational machinery with which, if need be, he carries 
out the policy determined by the statesman. 

The statesman and the soldier both necessarily depend for 
their effectiveness upon each other. The military man, within 
his specialized field, must keep in mind that he is called in only 
when other methods have failed. The statesman should remem- 
ber always that the soldier’s effectiveness in supporting any 
national policy is only as great as his capability. 

There is a story told of a small dog owned by Theodore 
Roosevelt. This dog was forever getting into fights and forever 
being beaten. Someone once said to Mr. Roosevelt, “Your dog 
is a pretty poor fighter.” Mr. Roosevelt said, “Oh, no. He’s a very 
good fighter. He’s just a terrible judge of dogs.” 

While we can admire the courage of such a dog, we can only 
deplore his judgment. It is incumbent upon the statesman to be 
sure that his own judgment remains the dominant influence. 
The soldier stands ready to perform his function on call, if the 
need arises. He has and asks for no option of refusal, but his 
chance for ultimate success is put in grave question if he has 
to carry out his tasks under avoidable handicaps. 

Through the understanding of the role of military factors in 
national policy, our civilian leaders are strengthened in guiding 
the Nation through the difficult and often hazardous way toward 
that goal of world peace and human freedom which we all séek 


so hopefully. 
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From Cubs to ‘Copters 


Army Aviation 


Colonel |. B. Washburn 


HE MORNING of 14 June 1953 was bright and sunny in 

the 172d Infantry Division sector on the Korean battle- 
front. Private Paul Lakowski, George Company, 966th Infantry 
Regiment, was squatting in a bunker of Observation Post 32 
watching a Communist outpost through the aperture. Enemy 
artillery had been shelling OP 32 since shortly after dawn. He 
listened to the whistling whoosh of the incoming projectiles 
followed by ear-splitting explosions and watched the sand dust- 
ing down through the beams overhead. 

Private Lakowski never heard the shell which landed a few 
feet in front of his bunker. It happened too fast. He was blown 
backward to the wall of the bunker, then fell to the dirt floor 
with most of his lower jaw torn away by a shell fragment. 

Two minutes later the phone jangled in a George Company 
aid station. “Got one with half his face gone,” was the terse 
message. 

“Roger, chopper on the way,” was the reply. 

Twelve minutes after Private Lakowski was hit, an Army 
H-13 helicopter landed on a shelf that had been cut from the 
reverse slope of the hill. Two minutes later the last straps fast- 
ening him on the helicopter litter were tightened and a jar of 
plasma which was feeding life sustaining fluid into his arm was 
secured. Thirty-three minutes after he was hit Private Lakowski 
was in an operating room in a rear area hospital. Army Aviation 
had provided the means of saving another life. 

Meanwhile above OP 32 an Army L-19 aircraft was directing 
artillery fire in a counter battery mission against the Commu- 
nist guns. Pilot and observer spotted the enemy artillery which 
was shelling OP 32. The observer initiated the fire mission, ad- 





COLONEL I. B. WASHBURN, Artillery, was Commandant of the Army 
Aviation School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, from its establishment in January 1953 
until July 1954. He is currently Chief of Staff; Panama Military District. 
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Many of the same missions assigned to balloons in the Civil War and World 
War I (above) are performed by today’s helicopters (below). 
U.S. Army and Bell Aircraft Photographs 
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ARMY AVIATION 11 


justed on target, and in minutes commanded, “Fire for effect.” 

The name of Private Lakowski, and the organizations and 
places mentioned are fictitious, but the action described occurred 
numerous times in the Korean War. More than twenty thousand 
casualties were evacuated by Army helicopters from the front 
lines during the fighting there. Undoubtedly a large percentage 
would have died without the immediate medical attention which 
helicopter evacuation: made possible. 

Direction of artillery fire and evacuation of wounded are only 
two of the many missions performed by Army aircraft and Army 
Aviation personnel. Planes are also frequently used in the 
collection of information, patrol and route reconnaissance, 
battlefield illumination, courier service, wire laying, radio re- 
lay, aerial photography, and transportation of personnel and 
equipment. In these and similar activities Army aircraft flew 
more than half a million hours and more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand missions supporting ground troops in Korea. 

Scarcely a century ago, observation of the enemy was largely 
conducted from the highest hill in the vicinity of the battle- 
field. This type of surveillance had many limitations, the princi- 
pal one being inability of the observer to see through hills, 
camouflage or other concealment, and as often as not there was 
no high terrain or object to provide an observation post. Such 
spots could also be readily identified by the enemy and placed 
under fire. The advent of ihe captive balloon provided a new 
type of observation platform which was first used to advantage 
by United States forces during the Civil War. 

With the development of the airplane in World War I, the 
balloon became obsolete since it was extremely vulnerable to 
fighter aircraft. Subsequent development of aerial observation 
was sporadic and generally ineffective until 1941. In the Army 
maneuvers in Louisiana that year, light planes donated by 
civilian aircraft firms and flown by civilian pilots were used to 
determine the feasibility of directing artillery fire by radioed 
instructions from aloft. The experiments were effective and more 
extensive tests were planned for the following year. An Air 
Training Department of The Artillery School was organized 
at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, in January 1942, to train thirty-two 
pilots for participation in these tests. Again the tests were con- 
sidered successful and on 6 June 1942, the War Department ap- 
proved the adoption of organic air observation for field artillery 
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U.S. Army Photograph 





Part of the flight line at the Army Aviation School, which operates more than 400 aircraft. 
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and directed that the Field Artillery School conduct training of 
pilots and mechanics to man the aircraft. 

In the fall of that same year Army observation aircraft par- 
ticipated in the invasion of North Africa. Three Piper Cubs 
left the deck of the aircraft carrier Ranger forty miles off the 
African coast to fly in and direct fire. Due to mistaken identifi- 
cation one of them was shot down by antiaircraft fire. Follow- 
ing this inauspicious beginning, however, the employment of 
light aircraft spread rapidly throughout the Army. New uses 
were discovered almost daily. 

At Fort Sill, the Air Training Department was completing 
organization of Army Aviation courses, classes were being set up 
and students were being recruited from the Army ground forces. 
The first regularly scheduled class of nineteen pilots entered 


training 3 August 1942. During World War II the pilot training 


program reached a peak of almost three hundred students con- 
tinually in attendance. By the end of the war, 2630 pilots and 
2252 mechanics had been trained. 

Since then, the use of organic Army aircraft has spread from 
the Artillery to six other branches—Infantry, Engineers, Armor, 
Signal, Transportation and the Medical Service Corps. Training 
personnel required for these branches is today the primary mis- 
sion of the Army Aviation School at Fort Sill, Oklahoma.* 

The Army Aviation School was established by General Order 
9 on 16 January 1953, and became effective with the deactiva- 
tion of the Air Training Department of The Artillery School 
on 1 July 1953. Personnel for all branches having organic avia- 
tion are now trained by the School. Usually there are more than 
nine hundred students in residence; and a total of twenty-five 
hundred men complete the various courses each year. 

The mission of the School is actually fourfold. The first part 
is “to instruct and train officers, warrant officers and enlisted 
personnel of all components of the Army in the duties of Army 
Aviation personnel and in the employment of Army Aviation 
by the various branches in which it is authorized.” 

The School is responsible for the “developing and standard- 
izing of the instruction and training of officers, warrant officers 


*The Department of the Army has announced that, because of its continuing 
growth, the Army Aviation School will move from Fort Sill to enlarged 
facilities at Camp Rucker, Alabama, within the next few months.—Editor. 
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L-21, two-place, fixed wing aircraft, used in H-19, ten-place helicopter, employes 
primary flight training. U.S. Army Photograph vanced pilot training. U.S. ArmyPj 


and enlisted personnel in the techniques and tactics related to 
Army Aviation throughout the Army.” 

The School is further responsible for “developing and pre- 
paring for dissemination to the Armed Forces, Army Aviation 
doctrine, technique and tactics; assisting in the development of 
Army Aviation equipment; preparing, revising and administer- 
ing Army Aviation extension literature and other special train- 
ing publications required by the Department of Defense; main- 
taining necessary liaison with other schools and agencies of the 
Department of Defense, and disseminating to the Armed Forces 
information pertaining to instruction and training methods and 
materials developed at the Army Aviation School.” 

The fourth part of the mission is to “provide an Army Aviation 
Safety Board to review all reports of Army aircraft accidents, 
all training literature and operational directives for adequate 
safety measures; and prepare for publication all appropriate 
safety reviews, directives and educational literature.” 

Officer personnel take airplane and helicopter tactics courses, 
instrument and instrument examiners courses, and a twin-engine 
transition course. Courses for officer and enlisted personnel in- 
clude the Cargo Helicopter Pilot’s Course from which the en- 
listed students graduate as warrant officers and receive Army 
Aviator wings. The School also offers courses in which enlisted 
students are taught repair and maintenance of aircraft. 

Officers, qualified in their basic branch and meeting the physi- 
cal requirements, may apply for Army Aviation training pro- 
vided they are assigned or will accept detail to branches having 
organic aviation. Those selected are sent to Gary Air Force 
Base, San Marcos, Texas, for primary flight training. In 17 
weeks there, student pilots receive 100 hours of flying time 
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plus 418 hours of ground schooling in aerodynamics, meteor- 
ology, aerial navigation, aircraft maintenance, flight regula- 
lions, aircraft instruments, and communications. In addition 
to training in all basic flight maneuvers, students receive an 
introduction to instrument flying. The L-21, a 125-horsepower, 
two-place aircraft, and the L-19, a 213-horsepower, two-place 
aircraft, are used in the flight part of the program. 

Upon completing the course at Gary, students report to the 
Army Aviation School for the 12-week fixed-wing tactics phase. 
Here they receive an additional 120 hours of flying in the L-19. 

One of the significant advantages of Army aircraft is 
their capability of operating from small, rough landing strips 
near the front lines. Their missions require that they be organic 
to the ground forces and that they be capable of working with 
forward units in a combat area. Training in operating aircraft 
from small airstrips is therefore stressed. Student pilots are 
taught to land on dirt roads, in pastures, on 250-yard rocky 
strips over 25-foot obstacles, on paved roads, and on almost 
any area of relatively smooth ground with space for the aircraft 
wheels to roll between rocks and stumps. 

Since Army aircraft carry no armor, their only defense lies 
in evasive maneuvering and in the ability to fly close to the 
ground in seeking camouflage from attacking aircraft. This low 
and slow flying technique, plus extraordinary maneuverability, 
has resulted in virtually no casualties for Army aviators in com- 
bat either in World War II or in Korea. 

Student pilots also receive extensive training in night flying, 
night and day cross-country flying, advanced flight maneuvers 
and practice in missions performed with Army aircraft. 

Ground schooling in the tactical phase includes additional 


L-19, two-place aircraft, provides fixed wing 
on missions. U.S. Army Photograph pilot training. U.S. Army Photograph 
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instruction in the subjects studied at Gary plus tactics of the 
various and combined arms; aerial photography and recon. 
naissance; selection and development of Army airfields; adjust- 
ment of artillery and mortar fire; and map reading. 

Training aids are used extensively in all courses. Link trainers 
for practice in instrument flight are available in quantity. Com. 
plete battlefront scenes are reproduced and artillery missions 
are fired on a huge terrain board. Students sit in their chairs 
in the classroom, conduct fire missions and adjust fire by watch- 
ing the puffs of smoke on the terrain board. Once procedure is 
learned, the students fly their own aircraft and conduct aerial- 
observed missions on the artillery ranges at Fort Sill. 

Other Army aircraft missions, first studied with training aids 
in the classroom and later conducted in the field with aircraft, 
are wire laying, route reconnaissance, message pickup, patrol 
reconnaissance and aerial photography. 

The tactics course culminates in a field exercise in which the 
class acts as a division aviation section on division maneuvers. 
Actual aerial support is furnished by the group as it would be 
in a combat area. As part of the exercise the class establishes 
an Army airfield and operates it. 

After completing the 29-week course, students receive their 
Army Aviation wings. The majority of the graduates are sent to 
divisions for duty as pilots in support of division artillery and 
infantry regiments. As Army aviators, they are eligible for 
additional training in more advanced courses at the Army Avia- 
tion School. They may apply for the twin-engine transition 
course, the helicopter course, or instrument training. 

Six-place, 160-mile-per-hour, twin-engine aircraft, designated 
L-23 by the Army, are used in the twin-engine courses. Assigned 
to corps and higher headquarters and used for transportation 
of key personnel along the front lines, these aircraft are capable 
of getting in and out of the small strips in the forward areas. 

The first half of the Army Helicopter Aviation Tactics course, 
like its fixed-wing counterpart, is conducted at Gary Air Force 
Base. All basic maneuvers are taught at Gary in a five-week 
phase, after which a four-week tactics phase is conducted at 
Fort Sill. The H-13 and H-23 three-place helicopters, employed 
in evacuation of casualties and for command liaison, are utilized 
for instruction. Upon completion of the course, pilots return 
to divisions or other units which have helicopters assigned. 
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The instrument course offered at the School qualifies Army 
aviators as instrument pilots in accordance with Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration standards. All Army aviators are eligible 
for this eight-week course. The LC-126, a five-passenger, 140- 
mile-per-hour aircraft, is used in the instruction. In addition to 
120 hours of ground schooling, student pilots receive more than 
100 hours of actual flying while under the hood—that is, flying 
the aircraft by instrument reading only. 

Cargo Helicopter Battalions have been formed in the Trans- 
portation Corps to support ground force operations logistically 
and to increase Army mobility. Helicopters are supplementing 
and rapidly replacing other forms of transportation in the move- 
ment of combat personnel, weapons and other supplies and 
equipment. During the Korean War, successful experiments 
were conducted in which cargo helicopters were used to haul 
supplies for an entire infantry division. Methods developed at 
Fort Sill, through the co-operative efforts of The Artillery 
School and the Army Aviation School, now permit 105-mm. 
howitzers to be moved by H-19 type helicopters presently assign- 
ed to the Cargo Helicopter Battalions. Larger cargo helicopters, 


The Piasecki H-16 helicopter, currently being flight tested, is capable of 
carrying a platoon of combat-equipped troops or three jeeps.Piasecki Photograph 
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capable of carrying three jeeps, or a platoon of fully equipped 
combat troops, have been flown and tested in experimental 
models and will soon be available. 

The helicopter’s unlimited possibilities in increasing Army 
mobility have resulted in an enormous demand for cargo heli- 
copter pilots and Army aircraft maintenance personnel. 

The Cargo Helicopter Pilot’s Course provides those officers, 
warrant officers and enlisted personnel who meet the require- 

- ments one of the outstanding career opportunities in the military 
services. Candidates must volunteer for such training. Entrance 
requirements include normal flying physical standards and an 
Aptitude Area I, II and VIII score of at least 110. 

During the 22-week course, students spend 153 hours of actual 
flying time as helicopter pilots. In addition to becoming highly 
proficient pilots, they receive intensive instruction in meteor- 
ology, helicopter maintenance, theory of flight, aerial navigation, 
communications and other technical subjects. 

But the flying and technical courses are not the only phase 
of training. The course is operated on the cadet system. Enlisted 
students receive training in military discipline and courtesy 
and in other subjects related to the general attitude, conduct 
and bearing of an officer. Each student must maintain his 
quarters in readiness for spot inspections. Personal appearance 
is stressed at all times. After 18 weeks of training, students 
become upperclassmen and are eligible to become student offi- 
cers. Cadet officers are appointed on the basis of their records. 

Upon completion of the course, the majority of the new heli- 
copter pilots are assigned to Transportation Corps Helicopter 
Battalions to fly the Army’s largest and newest helicopters. 
Medical Service Corps officers who take this course are normally 
assigned to newly formed flying ambulance units. 

The School offers enlisted personnel additional opportunities 
in its aircraft maintenance courses. Training cycles in the Army 
Helicopter Mechanic’s Course begin each week. Students are 
instructed in helicopter aerodynamics, shop mathematics, blue- 
print reading, shop safety and management, use of aircraft 
mechanic tools, helicopter electrical systems, fuels, and tech- 
nical orders. Approximately one half of this training consists 
of practical experience in sheet metal and plastic repair work, 
helicopter rigging, trouble shooting of engines and all other 
parts of helicopters. After completing the course, mechanics are 
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ARMY AVIATION 19 


sent to units throughout the Army to maintain assigned aircraft. 

Perhaps the most common misconception concerning Army 
Aviation is the belief that it is part of the Air Force. As a matter 
of fact, while the Air Force provides the facilities and instructors 
to give Army -officers primary flight. training, in actuality the 
Army aviator has no other connection with the Air Force. Some 
mistakenly regard Army Aviation as a separate branch of the 
Army; actually, it is not. Both aircraft and personnel belong 
to the branches to which they are assigned just as other tech- 
nical equipment such as radar or even artillery pieces, together 
with the officer and enlisted personnel who operate and maintain 
them, are assigned to and belong to the Artillery or to other 
branches as needed. Army Aviation is not a supporting arm or 
branch. It is an organic, integral part of the seven branches 
which require it. 

Army Aviation is today one of the most rapidly expanding 
fields in the military services. The demand for organic fixed- 
wing aircraft and crews to perform missions for the ground 
forces has not yet been satisfied and the need is constantly 
increasing. With the advent of the helicopter, ever increasing 
opportunities have become available for both officers and en- 
listed personnel. 

The helicopter, with its ability to hover and fly slowly, to 
ascend and descend vertically, to fly backward and sideways as 
well as forward, and to land and take off within its own dimen- 
sions has presented a possibility of future Army mobility many 
times that which exists today. It is conceivable that within the 
next few years entire divisions will be moved by helicopter and, 
instead of moving one hundred and fifty miles per day, they may 
well be capable of moving six hundred miles. 

World-wide, the helicopter has already proven itself invalu- 
able in civilian as well as in military activities—for the rescue 
of personnel from otherwise inaccessible terrain and for use 
where landing and take-off space is too limited for other types 
of aircraft. 

The increasing demand for helicopters to provide greater 
mobility for the Army and additional mission requirements for 
fixed wing aircraft have resulted in a critical shortage of 
trained aviation personnel in the Army. Both physical and 
mental requirements are high. The training, whether in the 
Fixed Wing Tactics Course, the Cargo Helicopter Pilot’s Course 
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or the Aircraft Mechanic’s Course, is challenging and interesting. 

Students must attain an unusually high degree of skill in the 
type of flying required by Army operations. Besides gaining an ex- 
tensive academic knowledge of the aeronautical field, they must 
be capable of accepting the responsibilities and duties of Army 
officers. Aircraft mechanic students must learn the theory and 
principles of aerodynamics and be able to apply this knowledge. 

But for those who can meet the physical requirements and 
are willing to accept the challenge of long hours of hard train- 
ing, unparalleled opportunities exist. Students are qualified for 
positions in both military service and civilian life and upon 
sraduation from the Army Aviation School, a student’s records 
might well be stamped, “Future Unlimited.” 





Prerequisites For Army Aviation Flight Training 


An applicant must (1) be a commissioned officer in a component 
of the Army, (2) volunteer for Army aviation flight training in 
fixed and/or rotary wing craft, and (3) meet the following service 
requirements: 


(a) Regular and reserve component officers in the active military 
service must have successfully completed an associate company 
officer course or an officer candidate course of a branch of service 
authorized Army aviation prior to entry into Army aviation flight 
training. 

(b) Regular Army officers must have successfully completed the 
company officer or associate company officer course of a branch 
of service authorized Army aviation. The provisions of SR 605-145-30 
will not be interpreted to preclude assignment of Regular Army 
officers to Army aviation flight training in one of the branches of 
the combat arms. 


(c) For officers of the Reserve components not on extended active 
duty, no prior commissicned service is required; however, they 
must be active in the Army Reserve or the National Guard. 


In addition an applicant must (4) not hold a grade higher than 
first lieutenant, either temporary or permanent, and must be assigned 
to one of the branches of service authorized Army aviation. Officers 
not commissioned in one of the branches of service authorized 
Army aviation may apply for aviation training, provided they sig- 
nify their willingness to accept a detail in one of the following 
branches: Infantry, Artillery, Armor, Corps of Engineers, Signal 
Corps, Transportation Corps, or Medical Service Corps, (5) not 
have passed his thirtieth birthday at the time of application, (6) not 
weigh more than 180 pounds and not be taller than 72 inches, 
(7) meet the physical standards for applicants for Army aviation 
flight training contained in par 11, AR 40-100. 


























F Sain $6,000,000 composite housing, service and recreation 
center at Whittier, Alaska, was officially opened by the 
Army less than a year ago. Already it has proved invaluable in 
increasing both efficiency and economy at this remote, though 
vital, port installation servicing our northern frontier. Whittier 
was built as a military port during World War II, using tem- 
porary type construction. These facilities are gradually being 
replaced with permanent modern construction to reduce high 
maintenance costs and to increase operating efficiency. 

The Port of Whittier is located in an area where the snowfall 
annually measures more than 250 inches—with 180 inches of 
rain added during the short summers. It is a beautiful but iso- 
lated locale, dominated by a glacier-laden mountain range. No 
town is near Whittier, and the only way out to the nearest one— 
Anchorage—is by a two-hour train ride. The port itself is situated 
on ice-free Prince William Sound, an arm of the Gulf of Alaska, 
but because of the encroaching mountains, less than one hundred 
acres of level land is available for construction. During heavy 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL McWESLEY LEDBETTER, Transportation Corps, 
is Commander, Port of Whittier, Alaska. 
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snowfall and rain, personnel and vehicles have great difficulty 
in moving from one area to another. Concentration of facilities 
minimizes this problem and also cuts down land requirements. 

As the largest and most complete military housing structure 
ever erected in Alaska by the Corps of Engineers, the building 
provides all troop housing for the station plus supporting troop 
training, morale and welfare facilities. Included within the 
structure are a rifle range, classrooms, guard house, a 350-seat 
theater, radio station, four-lane bowling alley, a library, hobby 
shops, enlisted day rooms and a noncommissioned officers’ 
lounge. Services under one roof include a post exchange, bank, 
barber shop, post office, guest rooms, cafeteria and snack bar. 

The building also houses a small but complete infirmary with 
operating room, x-ray clinic, pharmacy, treatment and exami- 
nation rooms, two private and five semi-private rooms, and a 
four-bed ward. In the event of an electrical power failure in the 
operating room, an emergency generator is designed to go into 
operation automatically within six seconds. 

The modern cafeteria seating 540 people is equipped for 
speedy service with twin serving lanes, a large kitchen, a bake 
shop and a dishwashing room. 

The five-story structure is 525 feet long and 160 feet wide, has 
eight stair wells, four passenger elevators, two service elevators, 
and seven completely enclosed fire escapes. A snow melting 
system built into the roofs is designed to keep snow from 
accumulating in heavy drifts, with consequent expensive repairs, 
and to prevent heavy snows on the lower roofs from piling up 
against the windows. 

Earthquake resistant features also had to be incorporated, 
as the Port of Whittier is in a region subject to tremors of con- 
siderable magnitude. To allow for such contingencies, the build- 
ing was constructed in seven separate sections with eight-inch 
crumble joints between each section. 

The composite building permits many economies, both in man- 
power and money, compared with the facilities previously avail- 
able. Road-clearing equipment, formerly required to keep roads 
open to reach “spread-out” facilities, is no longer necessary. 
Heating many temporary buildings was not only expensive but 
also entailed a serious fire hazard, and many barracks guards 
and stove repair men were required to maintain the heating 
units. Separate mess halls, too, called for more cooks and mess 
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personnel than the present consolidated-type mess. 

The next addition to the Whittier building group will be a 
family housing unit to be constructed under the Alaska Defense 
Construction program. This fourteen story structure will provide 
177 one-, two- and three-bedroom apartments for service families 
in addition to quarters for thirty-nine civilian bachelors. It is 
scheduled for completion prior to July 1956. Construction will be 
supervised by the office of the Alaska District, Corps of En- ' 
gineers. Plans call for reinforced concrete construction with inner 
block walls and for the same crumble-joint feature utilized in 
the composite building. Apartments will contain living rooms 
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and one, two or three bedrooms, a fully equipped kitchen with 
adjoining dining area, modern bath, and ample closet space. 


Storage facilities and means for garbage and rubbish disposal 
will be provided on each floor. A playroom, two lounges and a 


Artist’s conception of the 14-story family housing unit to be built at the 
Army Port of Whittier, Alaska. U. S. Army Photograph 
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snack bar also are planned. Thus the new structure will offer 
service features comparable to modern apartment buildings 
being built in the United States today. 

Facilities such as these have done much to improve morale 
among personnel stationed at Whittier—and the opening of the 
family housing unit will contribute still more. Just a few 
years ago, a soldier assigned to Whittier was protected from 
the severe weather only by flimsy wooden barracks, and from 
boredom solely by his own resourcefulness. Today, comfortable 
housing and adequate recreation facilities provided by the Army 
combine to make duty at the port incomparably better than 
it once was. 
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Portable Railway for Army Craft 


This portable Marine Railway is up to 75 tons and measuring 60x22 





the Transportation Corps’ latest an 
swer to the problem of on-the-spot re- 
pair for landing craft and small ma- 
rine equipment in remote areas over- 
seas. Designed to operate over soft or 
rocky bottoms, it can pick up or 
Jaunch craft in areas where no com- 
mercial or permanently installed ship 
repair facilities exist. Craft weighing 


feet can be accommodated. 

Using tires, not rails, the railway 
resembles a sportsman’s mammoth 
boat-trailer, 41x32 feet in size and 
weighing approximately 34 tons. The 
bed or platform is constructed of 
steel I-beams, mounted on four huge 
pneumatic-tired wheels. Sidewalls sup- 
port scaffolding for workmen. 
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Warrant Officer Career Plan 
Chief Warrant Officer Charles R. Hendry 


ITH THE WARRANT OFFICER ACT of 1954 (Public 

Law 379—83d Congress) scheduled to go into effect on 1 
November of this year, thousands of Army warrant officers in 
all components are looking forward to assuming one of four new 
grades established under the Act. Those who are Regular Army 
members also will be brought under a revised program of pro- 
motion and retirement involving considerable change from 
existing methods. In its long-range significance the law will have 
much the same effect for warrant officers in all of the Armed 
Forces as the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 had in relation to 
commissioned officers. 

The new law is another step in the history of this category 
which so far as the Army is concerned had its official beginning 
in 1918 but whose ancestry dates back to 1903. (In the Navy, of 
course, “warrant officers” trace back to Revolutionary War days.) 
During this period, the Army warrant officer grade has advanced 
from a rather vague status between master sergeant and second 
lieutenant, to a recognized standing which brings with it certain 
rights and privileges of commissioned officers, including that of 
entitlement to a salute and serving on courts-martial. 

The new Act provides for establishment of four military grades 
of warrant officers in place of the two (Chief Warrant Officer 
and Warrant Officer Junior Grade) presently existing. Provi- 
sions are made for redesignating all personnel whether Regular 
Army, temporary, reserve or retired; for periodic mandatory 
consideration for promotion for Regulars; and for elimination or 
retirement of those who are twice passed over. Finally, it estab- 
lishes uniform retirement rights for all warrant officers who com- 
plete twenty years of active service in any of the Armed Forces. 





CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER CHARLES R. HENDRY is Chief, Warrant 
Officer and Enlisted Unit, Promotion Section, Office of the Adjutant 
General, Department of the Army. 
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The four grades as established will be Warrant Officer W-1, 


corresponding to the existing junior grade; and three Chief 
Warrant Officer grades, W-2, W-3 and W-4. Although in all serv. 
ices only some three hundred permanent warrant officers may 
look forward to immediate pay increases, thousands of others 
will receive permanent promotions which do not result in pay 
increases since they are already serving in the higher grade on 
a temporary basis. 

One effect of the Act will be to establish definitely a military 
grade for each of the four pay grades created under the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. 

As a result of the new grade system, all warrant officers (in- 
cluding those in retirement) will be redesignated. No individual 
will have his status lowered as a result of the redistribution, 
however. Those who are retired or who are on a temporary disa- 
bility retired list will automatically be distributed to the new 
grade which corresponds to their existing pay grade. Thus re- 
tired personnel will be given the new title corresponding to 
their retired pay grades but with no change in rate of pay. 

In the area of promotions, only permanent warrant officers 
of the regular Armed Forces are affected by the new law. Others 
will be governed by regulations which will be promulgated by 
the Secretaries of the respective services. 

A board will be convened at least once annually to recom- 
mend promotions. A warrant officer W-1 must serve three years 
in grade while those in W-2 and W-3 grades must serve six before 
being considered. If an individual is twice passed:over by the 
promotion board, he or she must be separated, or retired if 
eligible. If the individual has 18 years of service, he will be 
permitted to round out the necessary 20 years minimum re- 
quired for retirement. Those who are separated may elect to 
receive severance pay or to enlist at the discretion of the service 
Secretary. In those instances where the individual has over 18 
years service and is serving as a commissioned officer, his sepa- 
ration may be deferred by the Secretary. If he has less than 18 
years service he will be separated and his commission ended. 

Separation or retirement also is mandatory for those indi- 
viduals who are found to be unsatisfactory or unifit for either 
moral or professional reasons. Severance pay for those separated 
for failure of promotion will be computed on the basis of two 
months basic pay for each year of active service, but shall not 
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exceed two years pay. When separation is for unfitness or un- 
satisfactory performance of duty, severance pay will be on the 
basis of one month’s pay for each year of active service, but not 
to exceed one year’s basic pay. If the individual accepts severance 
pay he may exercise retirement rights to which he later becomes 
entitled—but the severance pay will be deducted from any re- 
tirement benefits that may later be granted. 

A basic change included in the Act will apply especially to 
the Army and Air Force—the two services in which warrant 
officers heretofore called to active duty as commissioned officers 
had their appointments terminated. Now appointment to any 
higher temporary warrant or to a commissioned officer grade 
will not result in vacating of the permanent warrant officer 
grade. The individual also will continue to be entitled to all 
rights inherent in the permanent grade. 

In effect the new law provides for a three-year probationary 
period by stipulating that the Secretary of the Army may ter- 
minate permanent appointments at any time within that period. 
In such cases, the individual will not be entitled to severance 
pay but will be permitted to enlist in any grade that the Secre- 
tary directs providing it is not lower than the one held upon 
appointment as a warrant officer. 

As at present, voluntary retirement for warrant officers is 
authorized, at the discretion of the service Secretary, upon 
completion of 20 years of active service. The Act goes further than 
existing retirement regulations, however, in that voluntary re- 
tirement is now authorized for the non-Regular warrant officer 
and in setting up new mandatory age limits. Thus a permanent 
regular warrant officer who has completed a minimum of 20 
years of active service is to be retired upon reaching age 62, and 
women warrant officers will be retired on reaching age 55. For 
those who on 1 November 1954 are Regular Army warrant offi- 
cers, deferment is granted if the individual concerned has not 
completed 20 years of service on reaching the mandatory retire- 
ment age; this is extended to age 64 for men and 60 for women. 

Retirement is to be either in the permanent grade held on 
date of retirement or in a higher warrant grade if such grade 
had heen satisfactorily held under competent orders during an 
active duty tour of at least 30 days. Further, a warrant officer 
may request to be retired under any other law which may entitle 
him to a higher grade or greater retired pay. 
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Formula for computing retired pay is based on 214 percent of 
the active duty base pay to which the individual would be en. 
titled if he had been serving on active duty in the grade in 
which retired, multiplied by the number of years of service 
creditable for pay purposes. 

Retirement provisions for reserve components, including the 
National Guard of the United States, allows deferment of separ. 
ation. for age for those who upon reaching age 62, will not 
yet have completed 20 years of satisfactory Federal service 
creditable under Public Law 810. In such cases the separation 
may be deferred until the individual builds up the required 
20 years—but not later than 60 days after any man attains 
age 64, or 60 in the case of women. 

A total of twenty-six thousand warrant officers in the Army 
(including five thousand in the Regular Army) it is estimated, 
will be affected by the new Act. Of this number many are 
serving temporarily in officer status but their redesignation as 
warrant officers will still be carried out. This is a far cry from 
1918 when the grade was first created in the Army and there 
were less than forty in all. 

Warrant officers—that is, persons who held a warrant from 
the Secretary of the service rather than Regular officer com- 
missions signed by the President—have always been part of 
the Navy grade structure. It is perhaps significant, therefore, 
that in the Army the new grade was established in connection 
with a seagoing unit—the new “Army Mine Planter Service” 
created by Act of 9 July 1918 for service in the Coast Artillery 
Corps. The law specified that for each planter in service there 
would be one master, one first mate, one second mate, one 
chief engineer and one assistant engineer “who shall be warrant 
officers appointed by and holding their offices at the discretion 
of the Secretary of War.” 

Although officially created in 1918, the grade really is a 
lineal descendant by way of Army Field Clerks, of the civilian 
grade of Headquarters Clerk, which was created by Congress 
in 1903. Interestingly, a number of women were among the 
first appointed in that new category by the Secretary of War 
from field employees of the War Department with ten years of 
service. In 1905 Congress authorized another civilian grade, 
that of Paymaster Clerk in the Pay Department. Both received 
the same pay and allowances as Navy warrant officers. 
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Although the Headquarters Clerks never were admitted into 
the military establishment, the Paymaster Clerks in 1912 were 
granted many of the privileges of commissioned officers. In 
the same year the Pay Department was merged into the Quar- 
termaster Corps and the designation of Army Paymaster Clerks 
was changed to Pay Clerks. With adoption of the National 
Defense Act of 3 June 1916, provision was made for selection 
of additional Pay Clerks, and the Quartermaster was given the 
privilege of making the earlier appointeés second lieutenants 
if he desired. A few months later the Pay Clerks were redesig- 
nated as Field Clerks in the Quartermaster Department; at the 
same time the older grade of Headquarters Clerk was abolished 
and replaced by a grade known as Army Field Clerk. 

One result of these changes was that both types of field clerks 
were in the military establishment although they were not 
actually in the Army. Further, because they were appointed 
by the Secretary of War, they were regarded as officers. In 
recognition of their long service, four women were among 
those designated as Field Clerks. 

The position of the Army Field Clerks and Field Clerks, Quar- 
termaster Department was similar to that of warrant officers in 
the Navy and’ Marine Corps—they took precedence next after 
Cadets of the United States Military Academy and before all non- 
commissioned officers; they wore the uniform of commissioned 
officers without the insignia of rank; they were distinguished 
by brown bands of braid around the cuffs of the uniform coat, 
and by hat cords of black and silver twisted strands. Army 
Field Clerks in the Adjutant General’s Department wore two 
quill pens, crossed with a miniature Adjutant General’s shield, 
on their coat collar; the Field Clerks, Quartermaster Depart- 
ment wore the pens crossed with miniature Quartermaster 
insignia. Those assigned to the Corps of Engineers wore a 
maroon colored cloth edged with white on the left arm. 

After the new grade of warrant officer was instituted in 1918, 
the field clerks continued in existence as such but in 1920 the 
Secretary of War was authorized to appoint them as warrant 
officers. After 4 June 1920, no new field clerks were appointed and 
in 1926 those remaining were made warrant officers. 

Annual pay of the new warrant officers was originally set 
at $1800 for masters, $1320 for first mates, $972 for second 
mates; $1700 for chief engineers and $1200 for assistant engi- 
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neers. In addition the 1918 legislation stipulated that they’ 


would be granted “such allowances as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe” plus “longevity pay as now provided by law 
for officers of the Army.” They also were to be retired in the 
same manner. A year later there were all together 37 warrant 
officers in the Army Mine Planter Service. 

During the Army reorganization of 1920 provisions were made 
to extend the category, with a maximum of 1120 warrant off. 
cers authorized. The new grade, which was placed immediately 
below that of second lieutenant, was mainly intended to include 
band leaders and to replace the existing enlisted grade of field 
clerks. The warrant officers, to be appointed by the Secretary 
of War from enlisted ranks, were to hold rank among them. 
selves according to date of their respective warrants. 

A short time later the status of the new grade was clarified. 
Provisions were made for clothing and quarters allowances 
equal to those of a second lieutenant. Regulations of the time 
provided that warrant officers should not be permanently ap- 
pointed in branches, but of the Army at large. Normally they 
were assigned to tactical units, departments, corps area head- 
quarters and the like for clerical, administrative and supply 
duties. They were exempted from jurisdiction of special court- 
martial but still they were prohibited from detail as summary 
court officers, trial judge advocates, defense counsel, investi- 
gating officers, officers of the day or other duties to which non- 
commissioned personnel could not be assigned. 

At first warrant officers of the Army Mine Planter Service 
wore the uniform of officers without insignia of rank, being 
distinguished by the insignia of the Coast Artillery Corps with 
a submarine mine added, and special braid on the sleeve. War- 
rant officers of the other arms and services had no sleeve braid 
unless the individual had commissioned service during World 
War I, in which case he was permitted to wear a braid of forest 
green. Although they wore the cap insignia of enlisted men, all 
warrant officers wore hat cords of black and silver silk inter- 
twined, with acorns and keeper of black silk. 

In 1921 warrant officers were authorized to be addressed as 
“Mister.” In that year, too, those in the Tank Corps received 
an insignia of an eagle standing on a bundle of arrows, all 
inclosed in a wreath. This later was worn by all warrant officers, 
and by 1926 replaced the enlisted man’s cap device. 
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Shoulder loops of warrant officers were bare of any indica- 
tion of rank until after 1941 when the two existing grades of 
warrant officers were created. A bar with rounded ends, brown 
enamel top and longitudinal center of gold was authorized for 
Chief Warrant Officers. A similar bar with a latitudinal center 
of gold was authorized for Warrant Officers (Junior Grade). 

In 1941 an Executive Order was issued vesting warrant officers 
assigned ta duties usually performed by commissioned officers 
with all the powers usually exercised by such commissioned 
officers. The Act of 21 August 1941 provided that permanent 
appointments in the Regular Army would not exceed | percent 
of the enlisted strength. 

An increase of 50 percent in the pay of warrant officers was 
authorized when ordered to participate regularly and frequently 
in aerial flights. In 1942 the category of “flight officers” was 
created for the Army Air Forces and many served in that capa- 
city during World War II. With the creation of the Air Force 
as a separate entity in 1947, the grade was automatically dis- 
continued in the Army. The Air Force adopted the regular 
warrant officer grade within its own organization. 

Today the Army warrant officer grade is distributed accord- 
ing to arms and services, rather than on the Army-wide basis 
on which it was first established. Those who wear its distinctive 
insignia are engaged in scores of administrative, technical and 
clerical tasks. Under the new Act warrant officers of all of the 
Armed Forces will receive greater recognition for their services. 





W-2 ay W-4 


Above are the new Armed Forces warrant officer insignia. Army W-1 and 
W-2 insignia will have gold stripes on a brown background; W-3 and W-4, 
silver stripes on brown. The Navy will use a Navy blue background; the 
Marine Corps scarlet; and the Air Force blue. 





















H21C—newest Army helicopter scheduled for delivery this fall—transports 
| 20 fully equipped troops or 12 litter patients and medical attendant, 
| plus pilot and co-pilot. Holds world altitude record for helicopters. 


FOR THE ARMY a 





Modern warfare puts the accent on mobility—flexible, far-ranging 
mobility which permits rapid concentration of offensive power and which 
enables advancing troops speedily to exploit the destructive impact 
of powerful new weapons on enemy positions. 

As part of the quest for ever increased mobility for its troops, the 
Army has adopted a new helicopter which currently holds the world 
record for altitude for an aircraft of its type. Traditional means of 
locomotion by treads, tracks and tires have been transformed to keep 
pace with the requirements of mobile warfare. New personnel and ammu- 
nition carriers help overcome some of the hazards and hardships of 
the battlefield; still other vehicles have been devised to speed the trans- 
port of men and supplies over marshes, beaches and difficult terrain. 
Some of these developments are shown in Army _ photographs. 
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All-purpose Military Road Switcher |I—120-ton Diesel locomotive—runs on track 
of varied gauges in weather ranging from-65 to 125 degrees F—hauls passenge 
and supply trains at 55 mph—can be used as switch engine. 





M-59 Armored Personnel Carrier — 20-ton, track-laying, amphibious — transport: 
equipped infantry squad or six litter patients. Steel hull, with rear exit ramp, pi 
against small arms fire and shell fragments. (See inset.) 








‘Mechanical Mule — lightweight, 
compact food, fuel and ammuni- 
tion carrier — four wheel steering 
specially designed for rough 
terrain. 
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Aerial Tramway, capa- 
city 10 long tons—moves 
cargo along a 7000-foot 
cable — for unloading 
materiel where beach 
operations are imprac- 
tical. 











The Kaufbeuren Story — 


“Re-trained and 
Returned to Duty’ 


Brigadier General Jeremiah P. Holland 


i iene ARMY in Europe is remolding—not rejecting—its lesser 

court-martial offenders and conserving manpower and dol- 
lars in the process. Heart of the operation is the 7727th Rehabili- 
tation Center, where convicted soldiers learn discipline and 
respect for authority with a minimum of prison trappings and 
a maximum of individual attention. 

Located in Kaufbeuren, Germany, the center is about 75 miles 
from Munich in the foothills of Bavaria. When it opened in 
November 1951, the buildings at this former Luftwaffe base were 
in near ruin. Today the grounds are cleared, buildings repaired 
and athletic fields dot an area once covered with brush and 
weeds. The capacity—two thousand—has never been reached. 

Established in 1951 under a directive of General Manton S. 
Eddy, former Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Army, Europe, 
the Center’s principal mission is to return soldiers to their units 
ready for duty. Accent is on creative work instead of useless rock- 
breaking details. Basic military skills such as bivouacking, close- 
order drill, infantry tactics and physical training are included in 
the intensive curriculum. The military subjects insure that no 
trainee will get rusty on his soldiering. 

There is no pampering or kid-glove handling of the men. It 
is a tough re-training program and to be recommended for re- 
habilitation, a man must prove beyond a doubt that he is 
prepared and determined to conduct himself as a good soldier. 

To accomplish this mission a three-phase program, with em- 





BRIGADIER GENERAL JEREMIAH P. HOLLAND, USA, is Provost 
Marshal, United States Army, Europe. 
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3 whasis on military discipline, has been instituted under the 
-# .upervision of Colonel C. J. Nelson, Commandant of the Center. 
I ‘Tis policies reflect the philosophy that most of these young men 
s are good soldiers and should be returned to duty better trained 
' than when they first arrived. This is equally true of those whose 
sentences involve a punitive type discharge and who might other- 
wise be eliminated from the service with a cloud of suspicion 
hanging over their heads. Although they have made mistakes 
for which they are being punished, they are provided an oppor- 
tunity to make good and get back to duty where they belong. 
Personnel of the Rehabilitation Center do all they can for the 
men. However in the final analysis, it is up to the individual. 

The “mistakes” referred to include absence without leave, 
misappropriation of Army vehicles, disrespect to superiors, in- 
subordination and excessive drinking. 

The young men live much the same life as the duty soldier. 
They wear the same uniforms, live in the same type of quarters 
and eat the same food as other men assigned to the U. S. Army 
in Europe, but their daily routine differs. 

As soon as a convicted offender enters the Center, the first 
phase of his rehabilitation begins. During the initial one-week 
processing and orientation period, the young man is interviewed 
and classified. A maximum of 11 hours of disciplinary type 
military training is conducted during this phase, with the time 
remaining devoted to hard labor. 

Then the trainee enters phase two. This consists of a five-week 
cycle of intensive drill, 48 hours per week, under close super- 
vision. Training may be either within or outside the stockade. 

Subjects such as camouflage and concealment, care of clothing 
and equipment, defense against air and armor, hasty field forti- 
fications and interior guard duty are scheduled. During this 
phase, re-trainees are closely watched and evaluated with a view 
toward recommendation for advancement to phase three or ap- 
pearance before the Clemency Board. Progress charts are main- 
tained, so that the Board can reach an appropriate conclusion. 

Tests are given on the last day of the phase and the men are 
graded from unsatisfactory through superior. Each report covers 
the trainee’s attitude, adjustment, personal habits, clothing and 
equipment, performance and an estimate of his probable value 

| to the service. 
Most trainees show by their acceptance of the program that 
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they sincerely want to become good soldiers once more. Helping 
them achieve their aim are chaplains, who give character guid- 
ance lectures and counsel on personal problems. Religious sery- 
ices are conducted each Sunday in a well-appointed chapel which 
is open at all times during the day for private devotions. 

Advancement to the third phase is a mark of real progress, 
since this is the honor phase. It consists of 24 hours of military 
training and 24 hours of work each week. Basic subjects are 
reviewed and advanced subjects are taught. The honor trainees 
stay in this category until released through clemency, expiration 
of sentence, or until returned to a lower phase for misconduct. 

While trainees in phase three are treated as duty soldiers, 
the standards of discipline are more rigid. Leadership and self- 
discipline are stressed, and acting noncommissioned officers are 
appointed to assist the cadre instructors. During the last phase, 
supervised athletics are conducted and every trainee participates. 

The policy at the Center is that a trainee may be considered 
for clemency after one-third of his sentence has been served. 
If granted, the man returns to his old unit. Records indicate 
that more than 80 percent make a satisfactory adjustment. 

The program which is proving so successful is a humane and 
civilized one. It is emphasized that men are sent to the Center as 
punishment for some breach of the law, but they are not sent 
there for punishment. Already, under the staff guidance of the 
Military Police Corps, the Center has become-a model for similar 
rehabilitation facilities throughout the world. 




















OLLING OVER the rebuilt bridges and restored roadbeds 
of Korea’s once-battered railroad net, a novel Sparetime 
Special is today bringing spiritual, educational and recreational 
opportunities to isolated groups of United States troops main- 
laining services in the hinterlands of that war ravaged country. 

Imagine that you are among a handful of soldiers stationed 
at a small “whistle stop” on a Korean rail line. Recreational 
facilities are nil; you have no profitable way to utilize your 
spare time; the few magazines and books around have been 
read and reread; and you are so far from the nearest chapel, 
movie, library and service club that you consider yourself lucky 
if you get a chance to visit them once in two or three months. 
At most, the prospect of a long tour of duty under these condi- 
tions is not very appealing. 

Then, one day, an Army supply train rumbles into your 
station, halts briefly and puffs away again. When the freight 
has clattered off, you notice it has left four cars behind, on 

a siding near the station. 

The first of the four cars bears a large white cross and the 
legend, “One God Unites One World.” The second reads “3d 
TRC Troop Information and Education” and is embellished 
with the shield of the United States Armed Forces Institute; 





CORPORAL JOHN BLUMENTHAL is on duty with the Public Information 
Office, Headquarters, Korean Communications Zone, 
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the third has the inscription, “Movable College of Usable 
Knowledge”; and the last is marked “3d T’s Craft Caravan.” 

Entering from the rear platform of the last car, you follow 
your buddies aboard and are greeted by the noncommissioned 
officer in charge. He shows you around the train. 

In the first car you visit, a corporal of the train’s staff is 
helping a visiting soldier mix chemicals in a_ photographic 
darkroom. He explains that the craft shop on wheels is the 
newest addition to the train and is rapidly proving to be one 
of its most popular features. Built last March from an old 
Japanese baggage coach, it was dedicated at Taegu in April by 
Major General E. J. McGaw, commanding general of the Korean 
Communications Zone. 

The interior sparkles with newly applied paint and varnish. 
The darkroom’s compactness belies the presence of an enlarger, 
timer, tanks and trays, print washer and dryer and a full stock 
of chemicals. You see, too, a workshop and sales counter dis- 
playing model airplanes and train kits, leather-working and 
painting supplies and a full line of craft accessories for those 
who wish to purchase special items. The car also has a com- 
fortable lounge with a three-speed phonograph and record 
library, and a tape recorder for sending personal messages home. 
A budget of $50 a month provides photographic chemicals and 
recording tape free of charge to the men. 

In the next car a soldier, with the help of an education 
specialist, is enrolling for a USAFI course. At another desk, 
two of your pals are requesting information. One wants to know 
how to go about taking his GED (General Educational Devel- 
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opment) test for a high school diploma. The other is interested 
in a college extension course to earn credits toward a degree. 

At the other end of the car there is a 1400-book library and 
reading room stacked with the latest Stateside magazines. Not 
included in the library but available for free distribution is 
the paper-bound stock which varies with every stop. At one 
station, a soldier will bring in a box of books and trade them 
for some that men in his unit have not read. This occurs all 
around the circuit, giving each copy maximum use and adding 
variety to the troops’ reading fare. Some of the tables in the 
reading room are heaped with offerings of Special Services— 
packaged games, puzzles, playing cards and checker boards. 

In the large supply room of the education car, you find shelf 
after shelf of books and manila envelopes containing USAFI 
courses ranging from “Beginning Russian” to “Construction 
of Sewers.” The train is not merely a registration office for 
USAFI courses. Those enrolling are given all necessary materials 
and can start studying right away. If during the tour, the staff 
runs out of a particular text, an order is dispatched to Japan 
and the enrollee generally has his materials within a week. 

During the initial two months of operations, 196 of the first 
500 visitors signed up for 336 USAFI courses, five college exten- 
sion courses and 25 GED tests—a record. 

You walk through the USAFI storeroom, past two huge 500- 
gallon drums of water. You smell steam. 

“You even have hot showers on this train?” you ask a little 
enviously, for your billet boasts no such luxury. 

“Sure do,” says the sergeant, “and you’re welcome to take 











one whenever you feel like it while we’re here.” You look 
forward to that, but first decide to visit the remaining car. 

The chapel car is impressive. A small altar is draped with 
red velvet and bears lighted candles and a golden cross. The 
chapel is open to men of all faiths who wish to enter and pray, 
and each day the attending chaplain conducts services. But 
the car has a double function—when a screen is dropped down 
before the altar it becomes a motion picture theater. The train 
carries five recent films on its run and shows them alternately. 

The staff’s living quarters are compact but comfortable and 
include an attractive dining room and kitchen, complete with 
refrigerator and well-stocked cupboards. 

The four cars thus form an independent unit. They have 
to be, traveling more than a thousand miles in the first two 
months of operations, from the bigger towns like Taejon and 
Pusan to places too small to be noted on a map. 

By now, you are considerably impressed and want to know 
more about the Sparetime Special. You ask about its history 
and how it got started. 

The caravan probably had its origin in the old baggage cars 
in which movies were shown to troops at way stations. But the 
first train specifically designed for the purpose made its initial 
run in August 1952. 

Last year, its own locomotive pulled it from place to place: 
This year, primarily for economy reasons, the train hitch-hikes 
from one station to another. Coupled onto regularly scheduled 
freights or passenger trains, it is shunted onto a siding and 
remains there until another train moves it to the next stop. 
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Serving mainly personnel of the 3d Transportation Railway 
Command from Pusan to the 38th Parallel, it makes 43 sched- 
uled stops and requires about 12 weeks to complete the circuit. 


. Generally it stays at one station about 24 hours—in any case, 


rarely more than three days, and then only where there is a 
considerable number of troops in the area. It then flags down 
a passing train and is hauled away to a new location. 

The Sparetime Special is operated and maintained by the 3d 
Transportation Railway Command, a subordinate command 
of the Korean Communications Zone, but the train’s schedule 
takes it well up into the Eighth Army territory, sometimes close 
behind the front lines. So far the staff has reported only one 
“incident.” A bandit put a bullet through the chapel car window 
while the train was passing through Yongdong. 

You relax in the library with a new magazine, and then 
step down to the crafts car lounge and send a tape-recorded 
message to your folks in the States. You sign up for a USAFI 
course in “Accounting”—something that you have been meaning 
to do for so long—and you catch the movie before you head 
off to bed. You take along an armload of new books and model 
kits—enough to keep you busy, along with ‘the USAFI course, 
until the train pulls into your siding again. 

It is long after dark when you wave goodbye to your hosts 
on the Sparetime Special. But their work is not over for the 
day. They are busy taking your name and home town from 
the register book and sending off a personalized letter to your 
folks. It tells them that you visited the train today at your 
duty station and also just what you did while you were there. 
It lets the folks know that even though you are serving in the 
“sticks,” the Army has not forgotten about you. The letter ends: 
“We enjoyed having him as a guest and hope that we shall 
see him again on our next visit.” 

And you hope it will be soon. 






































Support— 
Four-Footed Style 


INCE ANTIQUITY, domesticated animals have 

accompanied their masters into battle, enduring 
all its hardships and sometimes figuring prominently 
in the outcome. Hannibal’s elephants, the sturdy 
ponies of Tamerlane’s hordes, Mohammed II’s ox- 
teams dragging ponderous siege engines—all have 
left their imprint on history. 

From the days of medieval knights up to modern 
times, the horse was the prime mover of battle. 
Draft horses and oxen traditionally hauled the tent- 
age and war gear. High spirited chargers bore the 
cavalryman into combat and furnished fast com- 
munications along the front lines. In World War I, 
horses and mules were shipped to France to draw 
artillery for the American Expeditionary Forces, 
and as recently as World War II, the Army utilized 
pack mules in the mountain fighting in northern 
Italy and in the Pacific Theater. Dogs, too, were a 
valuable ally in tracking the enemy. 

Even today, when the primary emphasis is on 
mechanized mobility, the Army maintains a few 
horses, dogs and mules on duty. These animals 
are not retained in blind obeisance to tradition but 
because of their proven ability to go places and to do 
things essential to military security and success. 

Some of the unique contributions of Army horses, 
dogs and mules are rounded up in: 


e All the Army’s Horses 
e The Army Mule for Mountain Warfare 
e York—Army Scout 














Patrol along the Iron Curtain with 


All the Army's Horses 


Lieutenant Frank W. Richnak 






IFTY-SEVEN HORSES located one hundred miles behind 9m 
the Iron Curtain in Germany, and the thirty-seven American @ 
men on duty with them, constitute the last remaining horse 
unit in the United States Army, and probably the only mounted ¥ 
outfit of its type left within the United States Armed Forces. 7 
The Berlin unit which includes all the Army’s horses and — 
some of ‘its men, is the Horse Platoon of the 287th Military © 
Police Company, an integral and colorful segment of the Mili- 
tary Police organization within the Army’s Berlin Command. 


Riding and caring for the last of the present-day Army cavalry 7 
are thirty-seven “spit and polish” soldiers. Under the opera- 
tional control of the Berlin Command Provost Marshal, the fa 
unit has become a showpiece after nine years of service. m: 
Although the Horse Platoon is in no sense an official Army sit 
cavalry unit, it serves to some extent as a present-day link ea 
with the tradition of the old U. S. Cavalry and such legendary re 
figures as Generals Custer, Stuart and Sheridan. th 
Activated originally in October 1945 from men and horses 
drawn from the 78th Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop of the 78th te 
Infantry (Lightning) Division, the unit was designed to serve fo 
as an honor guard, escort platoon, and as a ceremonial element si 
at reviews and other military events. Horses and men arrived qi 
in Berlin for duty in January 1946 and in May of the same m 
year the unit was integrated with the 16th Constabulary Squad- 
ron. When the Constabulary passed from the Army occupation ti 
scene late in 1950, the Horse Platoon was transferred,to the tk 
759th Military Police Battalion and with the deactivation of t) 
that organization the riders and mounts became part of the g 
287th Military Police Company. Pp 
Today the sleek horses and their accomplished riders are a v 








FIRST LIEUTENANT FRANK W. RICHNAK, Military Police Corps, is 
Commander of the Horse Platoon, 287th Military Police Company. 
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Before going on patrol, mounted Military Police receive a briefing from 
the Horse Platoon commander. U. S. Army Photograph 


familiar and popular sight at ceremonies held at Berlin Com- 
mand Headquarters, at Tempelhof Air Base or at other Army 
sites in West Berlin. At the Foreign Ministers’ Conference 


early this year the platoon was personally commended by Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles following a review for the 
three Western Foreign Ministers. 

The platoon’s principal emergency mission has always cen- 
tered around its capabilities for dispersing mobs and, in general, 
for controlling all types of crowds or rioting elements. Occa- 
sions requiring this type of action have, happily, been infre- 
quent but that fact has not lessened the rigid regime for both 
men and animals. 

An aggressive mounted training program is followed in addi- 
tion to normal training with dismounted troops. Included in 
the mounted training are bareback riding, jumping over small 
obstacles and the use of special weapons such as tear gas 
grenades and 29-inch riot sticks together with carbines and 
pistols. The horses are put through their training amid the 
various types of noise that might be encountered during a 
riot. Considerable attention is devoted to reconnaissance patrol 
training in the Grunewald Forest, a wooded area near the 














The Horse Platoon passes the reviewing stand during an Armed Forces 
Day observance at Tempelhof Air Base, Berlin. U. S. Army Photograph 


border that separates the American Sector of Berlin from the 
Soviet-occupied Zone of Germany. 

A special sideline activity of the Berlin Horse Platoon is its 
appearance and competition in Allied military horse shows. The 
platoon’s former First Sergeant and instructor, Thomas Lee of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, won more than one hundred prizes 
competing against the cream of French and British riders and 
their mounts in recent years. 

All the men in the unit are volunteers, and were assigned 
originally to Military Police units in the U. S. Army, European 
Command (USAREUR.) Most of them had civilian experience 
as professional horsemen, ranch hands or exercise boys. 

The platoon is quartered separately from its parent company 
and operates its own mess at billets near the stables in the 
southern edge of the American Sector. In the same area are 
the stables of the American Riding Association of Berlin whose 
members engage in recreational riding and inter-Allied horse 
shows. A large indoor arena is available for inclement weather 
use by both the Association and the Horse Platoon. 

A typical day with the platoon includes lessons in the care 
and grooming of horses, jumping practice, parade techniques, 
formations and exercising. Athletics such as baseball and wres- 
tling matches—with the men mounted on horses—are organized 
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Military police report in by walkie-talkie at a check-point along the 
American-Soviet sector border in Berlin. U. S. Army Photograph 


frequently. Such contests are considered excellent training for 
men and animals alike. 

A popular training exercise is the equitation drill. In this 
activity a trooper puts his horse through a series of figure eights 
and similar maneuvers while the other men watch and judge 
each performance. Horses and men also must learn and con- 
tinually practice drill quite similar to the dismounted type 
given to foot soldiers. 

The average age of the horses is ten years, and all recent addi- 
tions have been selected from choice German stock. Only two 
of the animals are of American origin; they arrived in Europe 
with the 1948 United States Olympic equestrian team. 

The Horse Platoon has become such an established Army 
institution in old Berlin that many Berliners and Americans 
maintain the famous city will never be the same should the 
smart Military Police troopers ever lose their horses to some 
less romantic mode of transportation. 








Sure-Footed Where the Going is Rough 


The Army Mule 


- For Mountain Warfare 


Captain John C. Mann 


_—oee SLOWLY but inexorably down a snow-banked 
mountain defile, a column of mules carries vital materiel] 
to a combat battalion whose supply columns have been infil- 
trated by enemy forces. On another steep ridge nearby, but this 
time on the enemy’s side, four 75-mm. pack howitzers—recently 
moved into position by four-footed “cannoneers”—bark out in 
steady fire. 

This is not a scene from some battle of American history, 
but a typical situation during Exercise Ski Jump, the Army’s 
winter maneuver concluded last March at Camp Hale, Colorado. 
Among the participating units were the 4th Field Artillery 
Battalion (Pack) and the 35th Quartermaster Pack Company, 
the Army’s last two remaining mule outfits, which found their 
trails crossing during the mountain and cold weather training 
exercise. (See “ ‘Ski Jump’ Tests Men and Logistics,” September 
1954 DicEst.) 

With main roads generally denied to troops, the pack outfits 
proved their worth by moving into new positions over snow 
covered, rocky slopes at altitudes of nine to twelve thousand 
feet. In some cases these mule-transported -units were in place 
in less than half the time it took the troops, mounted on 
“weasels” and traveling on skis and snowshoes, to reach their 
objectives in cross-country marches. 

This enviable record was not attained without months of long, 
hard work in preparing for the maneuver. Although both units 
utilize the same type of motive power, the training and mission 
of the two are considerably at variance. 





CAPTAIN JOHN C. MANN, Artillery, was formerly Assistant Public 
Information Officer, Headquarters, Exercise Ski Jump, 
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A formation of the 35th Cucatmaaies Pack Company passes in review 
during a parade at Camp Carson, Colorado. U. S. Army Photograph 


Older of the pair is the 4th Field Artillery Battalion (Pack), 
whose motto is “No Step Backward.” Presently made up of one 
firing battery and a headquarters detachment, the battalion has 
four 75-mm. pack howitzers, the same weapons used with minor 
modifications for specialized operations by airborne artillery 
units and by the Marine Corps. Each wooden-wheeled gun is 
broken down and carried by six mules. 

The battalion has the general mission of providing direct 
artillery support to special units operating in unusual terrain 
such as mountains and jungles. Currently, there are 126 men 
and 92 mules in the unit. At full strength the battalion con- 
sists of three firing batteries and a headquarters battery, which 
includes a service section operating in a manner similar to the 
pack company. Training parallels that of other artillery units, 
and its soldiers are qualified, with a minimum of additional 
instruction, to function in routine artillery assignments. 

In the case of the mule unit there are three basic objectives— 
proficiency in all phases of artillery, ability to handle mules 
in all types of terrain, and education of the animals themselves 
for efficient operation under all field conditions. Mule outfits 
train their own horseshoers and saddlers at Camp Hale. 

The men of both units have developed an esprit de corps 
hard to match in the Army. All the artillerymen are volunteers, 
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and only three of the packers did not ask for their assignment. 
Most of the muleskinners were animal handlers in civilian life 
and have a deep and abiding affection for their charges. 

Typical of these soldiers is artilleryman Sergeant First Class 
Howard W. Smith, a Tennessee veteran of eleven years in mule 
outfits. Exploding a popular myth, the sergeant observes that 
“a mule is not mean till he’s taught mean—he’ll go anywhere 
as long as he’s treated right.” And the leathery muleskinner 
can be depended upon to see to it that recruits in the outfit 
follow that rule. 

In keeping with tradition among animal units, each man in 
the 4th is held responsible for the mule he leads or rides; he 
must feed and groom his own mount when in the field. He also 
has to keep the leather and brass on the harness gear shined, 
because rigid, impromptu inspections are the rule. 

In order to keep the animals off the sick lists, the mules of 
the 4th receive a well-balanced diet of fodder. In one week 
alone, the pack animals consume 6500 pounds of oats and corn 
(total), a like amount of timothy, 2600 pounds of alfalfa, 160 
pounds of bran and 75 pounds of salt. 

The 35th Quartermaster Pack Company, with its motto “Every 
Man a Packer,” stresses the importance of keeping a constant 


Leading elements of A Battery, 4th Field Artillery Battalion (Pack) 
return to Camp Hale after a field march. U. S. Army Photograph 
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Mules deliver a load of equipment to 
whisks it to its destination. 

stream of supplies moving forward in any type of terrain. Mule 
outfits maintained by the Army are not intended to participate 
in combat as such; rather, they serve primarily as a medium for 
training units and personnel which may at some future time be 
required to operate in remote areas of the world using in- 
digenous animals. 

The company’s full authorized strength is four platoons but 
currently it consists of two, each of 35 men and 64 mules. Each 
platoon can transport about eight tons. Under ideal conditions, 
every animal is expected to haul a maximum of 250 pounds of 
equipment, plus his 95-pound pack saddle. The company can 
travel from 12 to 25 miles a day, depending on the terrain. 

Preparing personnel for active participation in field maneuvers 
requires about six months. Not only must each man be ready to 
meet any unexpected tactical situation, but he must also be 
adept in all phases of packing, handling and caring for mules. 

There are several methods of loading the animals, and sev- 
eral types of hitches (knots) used for varying types of packing 
methods. Depending on the type of cargo, one-place (top loads), 
two-place (loads on each side) and three-place (top and sides) 
loads are used. Men of the 35th have a record time of 214 min- 
utes in packing one load, but the average is about ten minutes. 
This includes saddling the mule, “manting up” the load (wrap- 
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ing a canvas “manta” around the load), slinging the load to 
ping ’ ging 


the saddle, and lashing it down. 

In general, there are two methods of herding mules. The 
most common is for one man to lead a bell mare which the rest 
of the herd will follow without hesitation over any kind of 
terrain, while the other men, mounted on mules, act as. herders, 
An alternative means is for one man on foot to lead two animals. 

During training, pioneer parties often reconnoiter difficult 
routes to be followed, and if the footing is bad, they cut steps 
or paths into rocky ridges to make the way easier for the heavily 
laden mules to follow. Day-long pack marches are frequent. 

A mule in combat is more imperturbable than a horse, and 
many have stood unblinkingly while a companion in harness, 
three feet away, was terrorized by the noise of artillery fire. 
Although his native judgment may cause a mule to balk at 
unsafe routes, steep slopes do not dismay him and he will tackle 
the most difficult inclines. The more rugged the terrain, the 
more freedom is given them to seek their own safe path. 

The American Army has used pack outfits in numerous 
battles. One of the strongest advocates of such units was Gen- 
eral George Crook, father of the modern pack outfit, who rode 
a mule in preference to a horse. He made excellent use of his 
pack trains against the Apaches and other tribes. His success 
led to the adoption of similar units by Custer, Terry, Howard, 
MacKenzie and Miles against the Sioux, Cheyennes, Nez Perces 
and Comanches. In the campaign against Geronimo in 1885-6, 
mules were continuously employed over a two-year period, 
operating in mountainous terrain and averaging 15 to 30 miles 
daily with individual loads of 250 pounds. At Jolo in the 
Philippine Islands during the Moro campaign, a weight-carrying 
record was set when a mule packed a 540-pound rapid fire naval 
gun mount three miles overland. 

The history of the 4th Field Artillery Battalion reads like 
a list of all the.well-known and some of the lesser-known battles 
in which pack artillery was employed. The battalion was or- 
ganized in 1907 as part of the 4th Field Artillery Regiment, com- 
posed of six batteries which had seen service in Cuba during 
the Spanish-American War and in the Philippine insurrection. 
The regiment took part in a famous “thousand-mile march” in 
the Colorado Rockies in 1912 to test mobility and effectiveness 
of mountain artillery. During World War I, the regiment acted 
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as a training cadre for pack outfits preparing to go overseas. 

The World War II record of the battalion included service 
in the jungles of Guadalcanal, New Guinea, the Philippines and 
in North Africa. Some of the battalion personnel were returned 
to the United States in 1943 for special training with the 10th 
Mountain Division which later rendered distinguished service 
in the Apennine and Po Valley campaigns in Italy. The bat- 
talion was deactivated in the Philippines in December 1946 and 
was reorganized the following June at Camp Carson, Colorado. 

The 35th Quartermaster Pack Company is no less studded 
with heroism in bitter, sometimes unheralded battles. The unit 
was born in 1943 at Fort Bliss, Texas, as the 35th Quartermaster 
Pack Troop, and went to India the following June. Unit mules 
traveled down the Ledo (now the Stilwell) Road to Myitkyina 
to participate in the India-Burma campaign, one of the longest 
pack marches in military history. 

Following the India-Burma campaign, the 35th moved to 
Shagwan, China, in June 1945 where they turned their mules 
over to the Chinese forces. The troop was deactivated at Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey, that November and reactivated at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, the following February. Three years later it was 
redesignated as a company and sent to Camp Carson, Colorado. 

It was here that the only two remaining mule outfits in the 
Army first met. In September 1953, the pair teamed up for an 
overland pack march of 150 miles to Camp Hale in preparation 
for Exercise Ski Jump. Although it was still four months until 
the start of the maneuver, the early march was ordered to give 
the mules time to grow a thick coat of hair which would with 
stand the sub-zero temperatures of Camp Hale. The animals 
also became acclimated to the high altitude. The 35th, which 
was herding its mules, made the trip in five days, doing 50 miles 
in the longest day’. 

In their present training role both the 4th and the 35th are 
providing troops with skills and experience which, in some 
future day of battle, will enable them to deliver essential sup- 
plies or artillery support over the most difficult terrain. 














Man’s Best Friend—In Combat, Too 


York—Army Scout 


Corporal Donald Barthelme 


A NEW KIND of radar—automatic, self-propelled, extremely 

effective—came into wide use during the Korean War when 
scout dogs together with handlers gave patrols an extra dimen- 
sion of safety against surprise. After-action reports reveal how 
patrol leaders felt about the dog teams accompanying them. 
Comments ranged from “Dog team operated in a superior man- 
ner, saved the patrol from possible ambush” to “Dog performed 
splendidly. Request more handlers and dogs of this type” and 
“Dog . . . saved some lives.” 

Typical of such teams is York—an eight year old veteran of 
148 combat missions—and his corporal handler. Both are mem- 
bers of the 2d Division’s 26th Infantry Scout Dog Platoon. 
Near the entrance to the platoon compound a large sign pro- 
claims “Hell on Paws”—and the unit has been just that since 
its arrival in Korea in 1951. 

York and the platoon’s other scout dogs differ greatly in 
training and mission from the famed sentry dogs of World 
War II. They are not taught to attack an enemy; rather their 
job is to locate him and to convey this “alert” to the handler, 
who in turn notifies the patrol leader. 

During World War II, war dogs were loaned to the Govern- 
ment but today they are purchased outright from kennels or 
private owners. By the time the German Shepherds have been 
trained at Camp Carson, Colorado, fed, housed and shipped 
to Korea, they represent an estimated investment of $1800 
each. (See “Training Center for Army Dogs,” June 1953 DicEst.) 

Dogs like Tim, Stoney, Rusty, Trigger and Dandy, along with 
York, are all members of the 26th Infantry Scout Dog Platoon, 
serving a seven-to-nine year hitch. Sometimes scout dogs become 
noisy or gun-shy and then they are transferred to sentry duty. 





CORPORAL DONALD BARTHELME is assigned to the Public Information 
Section of the 2nd Infantry Division. 
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Ten such animals were culled from the platoon for these 
reasons early this year, and were replaced by dogs from the 
departing 45th Infantry Division and from the Ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion in Japan. 

A scout dog recognizes the presence of hostile forces by 
sight, sound or scent and instantly alerts his handler. Both the 
dog and the handler may get a sight alert at almost the same 
time, but the dog will invariably be the first to pick up sound 
or scent. Instantly the dog will strain forward sharply in his 
harness. The handler “checks him out” by stopping him. If 
the dog does not want to move forward again, he has either 
lost the scent or, being too nervous, has sounded a false alarm. 
During a true alert the dog’s head is held starkly erect and 
there is a slight quiver through the body, comparable to that 
of a bird-dog taking up a point. 

The platoon, of necessity, is selective about its soldier per- 
sonnel. Every prospective handler is interviewed. Men with 
backgrounds in kennel or show work are preferred, but some 
without such experience have become top-flight dogmen. 

Once selected, a new handler is assigned a specific dog and 
the two are trained as a team. Soldiers and their dogs spend 
much of their time together, during and after duty hours. Each 
trainer feeds his own dog, cares for its kennel and grooms his 
charge every day. As a result of this close contact, the dogs 
become possessive, and learn to look for rewards in the form 
of pats and kind words from their masters. 

In scouting problems set up as part of the training, dog 
teams are required to locate a soldier or a native employee 
hiding out in the weeds several hundred yards away. During 
this exercise, the handler can estimate the location of the decoy 
by the extent of the pull of the harness. If the dog pulls hard 
the handler knows the decoy is not too far off; if the pull is 
a long, steady one, the decoy may be some distance away. To 
stimulate interest in the game, the dog is allowed to charge or 
“flush” the decoy but is never turned loose to attack the quarry. 
Also during this training phase, the dog is taught to flatten out 
on the ground whenever his handler “hits the dirt.” 

On actual patrol, the dog handler takes first position in the 
column if the wind is favorable. After leaving the main line 
of resistance, passing check points, and dropping its support 
element, the patrol moves toward its objective, stopping if the 
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dog scents or hears anything unusual. This information is thes! 
relayed by the handler to the patrol leader who decides what 
procedure should be followed. 

On an ambush type patrol, the group will take up a fixed 
position on a known enemy patrol route and wait for a hostile § 
force to approach. It is here that the dog’s sense of smell proves § Ke 
a decided advantage, because of the few minutes of warning \ 
that it provides. 

One of the platoon’s dog handlers recalls an occasion when 
his dog undoubtedly saved a number of lives. “My dog got an J. 
alert and almost reared up on his hind legs. We stopped and 

‘the lieutenant told us to stay down. Wé could hear the enemy 
up ahead; they sounded like a herd of elephants. We withdrew 
to our support and called artillery in on the spot where we had 
been. If we hadn’t had the dog with us we would have walked 
right into them.” 

Another incident involved a patrol that had moved into a §& 
mine field. The patrol leader decided to let the dog lead them 
out. The dog was given point position and succeeded in picking 
up his own trail and back-trailing out. Not a man was injured. 

Since the cease-fire, the scout dogs have not been called on 





for actual work in the field, but a heavy training schedule S 
has been substituted. In this connection, smartly executed le 
drills involving men and dogs have dressed up Indianhead 5 
Division parades and ceremonies for some time. “ 
Some of the platoon’s training is highly specialized. The 
twenty canine members of the outfit and their handlers recently . 
went through a gas chamber test with passing marks. Specially P 
designed gas masks suitable for canine wear were imported and 
the dogs accompanied their masters through the chamber. : 
Both animal and human members of the platoon recently i 
have taken to the air via helicopter. Working with the 2d 
Aviation Company, the platoon has provided two cages built 


of wood and chicken wire, capable of being mounted on the 
litter pods of the Army’s H-13 helicopter. When a dog becomes 
sick and nothing can be done to help him locally, he is evacu- 
ated along with his handler, to a veterinary outfit farther to 
the rear. Or if an emergency demands the presence of a scout 
dog team at a distant point, both the handler and his dog can 
be flown in by “chopper” in a matter of minutes. 

The Aviation Company and the Scout Dog Platoon recently 
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In a practice exercise, York signals his partner that the quarry is close by. 
U. S. Army Photograph 


staged a demonstration to illustrate that operation. The prob- 
lem was predicated on the assumption that an unidentified “line- 
crosser” had been sighted somewhere in the 2d Division sector, 
and that an infantry patrol had failed to locate him. 

With darkness coming on, a rush call was made for a dog 
and handler to lead the patrol. The Aviation Company dis- 
patched a helicopter equipped with the specially built cage 
to pick up York and his handler and to transport them to the 
scene. Upon arrival they moved out at the head of the patrol. 
A few hundred yards, and York’s reactions showed that he 
had picked up the scent. Soon he lunged toward a clump of 
bushes about fifty feet away, and only the leash held him back. 
The area was circled by the patrol, and the unidentified man 
was quickly captured. 

If war comes again—in Korea or elsewhere—York and his 
kennel mates of the 26th Infantry Scout Dog Platoon are 
prepared to bring their unmatched detecting abilities into sup- 
port of troops on scouting missions. 











PARAGRAPHS 


from 


The Pentagon and the Field 


Procurement of the new Army 
Green uniform will be started soon. 
Issuance of one such uniform to each 
enlisted member is scheduled to begin 
about 1 September 1956. Five months 
are required for production of the 
cloth and about thirteen months for 
manufacture and distribution. The 
actual changeover will not be initiated 
until existing stocks of OD uniforms 
fall below $5 million in value. Thus it 
will be several years before the entire 
Army is clad in the new Army Green. 
Initially some 6,000,000 yards of cloth 
will be purchased by the Army for 
the manufacture of 1,400,000 of the 
new uniforms. 


Army finance officers withheld 
$179,000,000 from the pay of uniformed 
personnel for Federal income taxes 
during the calendar year 1953. That 
amount was paid to the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
by the U.S. Army Finance Center. 
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The first Army Transportation Heli- 
copter Company assigned to U.S. 
Army Forces in Europe recently ar- 
rived overseas. Also, the Army has 
established its first two Transporta- 
tion Helicopter Battalions at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, and at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. Both developments are 
signs of the increasing importance 
being attached to the role of the 
helicopter in Army transportation. 
(For picture of the H21C, newest addi- 
tion to the Army’s helicopter family, 
see page 32.) 


Under the Army-wide suggestion 
program, 13,200 ideas contributed by 
civilian employees and military per. 
sonnel were adopted during Fiscal 
Year 1954, Result—a first year saving 
of more than $15 million in Army 


operations. 


Protective clothing for guided mis. 
sile handling and launching crews has 
been developed by the Army Quarter. 
master Corps. Popularly known as the 
“Man from Mars” outfit, the apparel 
includes a one-piece suit, hood, and 
gloves. Standard heavy knee-length 
rubber boots are worn with the suit, 
which is made of plastic-coated glass 
fabric to afford head-to-toe protection 
against fuming acids. 
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A savings of more than half a mil- 
lion dollars and ninety tons of paper 
is expected to be realized by an ex- 
tensive revision of publication and 
distribution procedures and by consol- 
idating Army and Special Regulations. 

Termed Operation Paper Saving, the 
new procedures and _ consolidations 
will eliminate more than fourteen 
thousand pages of printed matter now 
being distributed to over five thou- 
sand small-size non-divisional units of 
the Army—a net savings in excess of 
sixty million printed pages. 
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Extension of financial assistance to 
meet costs of off-duty study courses to 
Army officers of all ranks is provided 
in the 1955 Defense Appropriations 
Act. Previously limited tuition assist- 
ance was given to Army personnel only 
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in the rank of first lieutenant or below. 
Now the Government will pay 75 per- 
cent tuition assistance for Army en- 
listed personnel, warrant officers and 
all commissioned officers “provided 
commissioned personnel agree to re- 
main on active duty for two years after 
completion of course for which tuition 
assistance is given.” 
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Recruits in the National Guard 
could voluntarily take eight weeks 
of full time basic training with the 
United States Army under a plan now 
under consideration. As outlined by 
the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, Guardsmen without previous 
basic training would enroll for eight 
weeks at Army training centers and 
would receive full military pay while 
attending. 

It is expected that the majority of 
Guardsmen applying for training will 
be high school or college students 
who will attend during summer 
months. The Air National Guard al- 
ready conducts a similar eleven-week 
program in conjunction with the 
United States Air Force. 
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The black widow, a deadly type of 
spider is now working for the Army 
at The Quartermaster Corps’ Columbus 
General Depot. Cross hairs required in 
microscopes, telescopic sights, survey- 
ing and other precision instruments 
are being supplied by strands produced 
by the black widow as she spins her 
web. The spiders are trapped in Cali- 
fornia, shipped by plane to Ohio, and 
fed two or three flies a week. A single 
spider will produce daily a 160-foot 
strand which is tougher than steel, 
about 1/100th of the diameter of a 
human hair and worth approximately 
twenty-five cents a foot. After long 
boiling in water, the strand can with- 
stand the pressure of 90 pounds of 
compressed air, making it extremely 
useful for instruments which may be 
subject to shock or rough handling. 


The new 155-mm. howitzer (known 
as Vehicle, 155-mm., Self-Propelled, 
M44) biggest and heaviest vehicle in 
the light tank family, is the Army’s 
most mobile medium howitzer. 

While primarily an artillery support 
weapon, it can be used for devastat- 
ing point blank firing in assisting ad- 
vancing ground troops. Besides going 
anywhere a tank can go, it has a 
road speed of 30 miles an hour and 
can go into action faster than any 
other self-propelled or towed medium 
field artillery piece. It is one of the 
most rapid firing 155-mm. howitzers 
ever developed. 

The gun is equipped with a hydro- 
spring power rammer which reduces 
loading efforts, guarantees consistent 
accuracy in ramming, and makes pos- 
sible a rapid rate of fire. In addition, 
it may be loaded by hand. 

A recently designed hydraulic sys- 
tem reduces the recoil by two-thirds 
and thus increases crew compartment 
space, permitting greater elevating and 
traversing speed and range. A cal. .50 
machine gun with 360 degrees traverse 
protects against low flying aircraft and 
ground troops. 

Developed under the Army stand- 
ardization program, the major compo- 
nents are standard items interchange- 
able with those used on other Army 
Ordnance vehicles. This greatly reduces 
the number of spare parts which the 
Army must stock. 
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The Office of the Chief of Military 
History plans to publish two more 
volumes in its series on World War 
II during 1954. Tentatively, Leyte: 
Return to the Philippines by Dr. H. 
Hamlin Cannon will be released in 
November, and History of the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps in December. 

Sales reports of the 21 volumes al- 
ready released indicate that more than 
44,500 copies have been sold. 
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As a result of joint action by the 
Department of Defense, the Army and 
the Air Force, storage facilities of the 
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Army will be consolidated and re- 
allocated, thus reducing annual Army 
operating costs by $30,000,000. 

During the next two years the Army 
will consolidate warehousing facilities 
and close 17 of its supply depots in 
the United States. Of these, five com- 
plete depots and parts of two others 
have been allocated to the Air Force. 
Another will be turned over to the 
General Services Administration for 
storage purposes. 
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Presence of potential disease-produc- 
ing germs in water and other liquids 
can now be detected in a matter of 
hours instead of days as a result of a 
cheap, simple filter developed by the 
Army Chemical Corps. Considered an 
invaluable aid in defense against bio- 
logical warfare attacks, the filter re- 
duces the time necessary to detect 
bacteria in water or other liquids to 
around 15 hours—about one-sixth of the 
period normally required for analysis. 
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A first prize of $1000 and twenty 
other prizes of $100 each are again 
offered this year by the Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania. The awards will go to those 
servicemen and women who write the 
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best letter of 500 words or less on 
“What America Means to Me.” 

Letters must bear the signature 
grade, service number and organization 
of the writer and must be received by 
the Awards Editor, Armed Forces 
Radio Service, Los Angeles 38, Cali. 
fornia, no later than midnight 1] No. 
vember 1954. 
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The traditional Sunday afternoon 
retreat parade at Fort Myer, Virginia, 
has been revived. Besides providing an 
opportunity for residents of the District 
of Columbia to attend military cere. 
monies, the event has increased esprit 
de corps among participating troops. 


Dedication ceremonies for the new 
Army Quartermaster Research and De- 
velopment Center at Natick, Massa- 
chusetts, will be held 14 October. 

The new Center brings together in 
one location Quartermaster research 
activities formerly conducted at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Jeffersonville, Indiana; Law- 
rence, Massachusetts; and Cameron 
Station, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Legislative Review 





APPOINTMENTS TO SERVICE ACADEMIES 
—Public Law 381—83rd Congress au- 
thorizes appointments to the United 
States Military Academy and United 
States Naval Academy of sons of 
certain individuals who were killed 
in action or who died or shall die 
as a result of active service in 
World War I, World War II, or be- 
tween the period beginning 27 June 
1950 and ending on a date pro- 
claimed by the President or the 
Congress. 


RETIRED PAY — Public Law 367 — 
83rd Congress entitles enlisted men 
and warrant officers advanced to 
commissioned rank or grade who 
are restored to their former enlisted 
or warrant officer status pursuant to 
section 3 of the Act of 19 June 
1948 (Public Law 709—80th Con- 
gress) to receive retired enlisted or 
warrant officer pay from 1 Novem- 
ber 1946 or date of advancement, 
to date of restoration to enlisted or 
warrant officer status. 
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STRENGTH OF THE ARMED FORCES. 
Under Public Law 307—83rd Con- 
gress, the authorized personnel 
strength of the Armed Forces as 
provided in the Act of 3 August 
1950 as amended, will continue in 
effect until 31 July 1957. (Note— 
The original law, now amended, 
provided for the indefinite suspen- 
sion of then-existing strength lim- 
itations on the Armed Forces, thus 
permitting expansion to any strength 
for which appropriations are pro- 


vided. ) 


RE-ENLISTMENT BONUS — Public Law 
506—83rd Congress establishes a 
new re-enlistment bonus plan for 
members of the uniformed services. 
Under the act a soldier who quali- 
fies on an original re-enlistment 
will draw one month’s pay for each 
year of his new enlistment. The 
second re-enlistment will net the 
soldier 20 days’ pay for each addi- 
tional year of re-enlistment; the 
third, 10 days’ pay; the fourth and 
subsequent re-enlistments, 5 days’ 
pay. In cases of indefinite enlist- 
ments, “on the sixth anniversary of 
an indefinite re-enlistment, and on 
each anniversary thereafter, the 
member is entitled to a bonus equal 
to one third of the monthly basic 
pay to which he is entitled on that 
anniversary date.” 





DISABILITY RATINGS — Public Law 

11 — 83d Congress, prohibits 
reduction of any rating of total 
disability or permanent total disa- 
bility for compensation, pension or 
insurance purposes which has been 
in effect for twenty or more years. 





SOLDIERS’ DEPOSITS—Public Law 501 
—83rd Congress provides permanent 
authority for the Secretary of the 
Army to effect payment of Soldiers’ 
Deposits in emergencies before de- 
positors are discharged, or at the 
expiration of each three-year period 
of any enlistment greater than three 
years, The legislation also re-enacts 
all previous provisions relative to 
Soldiers’ Deposits. 


WEARING FOREIGN DECORATIONS. 
Public Law 354—83rd Congress 
authorizes certain members of the 
Armed Forces to accept and wear 
decorations of certain foreign 
nations “whose personnel are par- 
ticipating with or under the United 
Nations Command in Korea.” 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954. Public Law 
560 —83rd Congress authorizes 
mortgage insurance to certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces for the 
purchase of homes. Personnel who 
have been on active duty for more 
than two years and who have a 
need for such housing are eligible 
under the law. 

The Act authorizes the Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to insure loans on 
homes purchased by members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard up to 95 
percent of the FHA-appraised value 
of the property and not to exceed 
an insured loan of $17,100. Both 
borrowers and property must meet 
FHA requirements. 





FOREIGN DUTY PAY AND STATION ALLOW- 
ANCES—The Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act, 1955, con- 
tinues the prohibition against pay- 
ment of foreign duty pay to an 
enlisted member who is on duty 
in a United State territory or 
possession in which he is a resi- 
dent, but removes the restriction 
of the previous Appropriations Act 
which precluded payment of station 
allowances to a member under 
those circumstances. 





HOMESTEAD CREDIT—Public Law 402 
—83rd Congress provides for allow- 
ing credit, in connection with 
homestead entries, for military or 
naval service rendered during the 
Korean conflict. Such service, not 
exceeding two years, is construed to 
be equivalent to residence and culti- 
vation upon the land for the same 
length of time. 
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Official Notes 





EFFICIENCY REPORTS. D/A Memo- 
randum 600-185-1 outlines the areas 
of responsibility for the rendition 
of efficiency reports by Department 
of the Army agencies. 





KOREAN SERVICE — Change 4, AR 
220-315 sets forth the inclusive 
dates of the campaigns in the Ko- 
rean Service (Operation) as fol- 
lows: UN defensive—27 June to 15 
September 1950; UN offensive—16 
September to 2 November 1950; 
CCF intervention—3 November 1950 
to 24 January 1951; First UN coun- 
teroffensive—25 January to 21 April 
19515 CCF spring offensive—22 April 
to 8 July 1951; UN summer-fall of- 
fensive—9 July to 27 November 
1951; Second Korean winter—28 
November 1951 to 30 April 1952; 
Korea, summer-fall 1952—1 May to 
30 November 1952; Third Korean 
winter—1 December 1952 to 30 
April 1953; and Korea, summer-fall 
1953—1 May to 27 July 1953. 





PROCESSING OF OFFICER PERSONNEL. 
SR 605-145-21 prescribes proced- 
ures to effect maximum efficiency 
in the processing of officers in a stu- 
dent, transient, or patient status. 





CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS—Since 
the Certification Act expired 1 April 
1954, commanding officers may not 
execute certificates pertaining to 
their own pay and allowance ac- 
count. Such certifiates may be exe- 
uted by the personne! officer havy- 
ing knowledge of the facts. D/A 
Circular 85 spells out the various 
certification requirements in rela- 
tion to statements of service, travel 
and transportation, allotment docu- 
ments and officers’ dependency 
certificates. 


EMERGENCY, MORALE, RE-ENLISTMENT 
LEAVE — Change 1, SR 600-115-1 
provides, in part, that when the 


home of record is shown to be in 
the United States, its territories or 
possessions, or in the Philippine 
Islands and the person being au- 
thorized leave is on duty in an 
area other than his home of record, 
leave will be effective upon the 
individual’s departure from the 
water or aerial port of debarkation 
in the home area and will termi- 
nate upon return to such port or 
other designated station in the cases 
of personnel granted emergency, 
morale or re-enlistment leave. 

Travel in connection with such 
leave will be in a temporary duty 
status (TDY). Per diem allowances 
are not authorized for TDY in con. 
nection with leave. Commanders 
concerned’ will co-ordinate the 
movement of personnel departing 
on emergency, morale, or re-enlist- 
ment leaves to and from oversea 
areas to hold travel time in a TDY 
status to a minimum. 


ENLISTED TRAINING. SR 350-20-15 
establishes allocation and adminis- 
trative procedures for the distribu- 
tion of enlisted personnel into 
training, as follows: 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, GI, 
Department of the Army, will con- 
trol the allocation of enlisted quotas 
of Active Army personnel into in- 
dividual training resulting in the > 
award of a Military Occupational f 
Specialty (MOS). 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, F 
Department of the Army, will con- F 
trol the allocation of (1) quotas for F 
Active Army enlisted personnel into | 
training which does not result in the | 
award of an MOS; (2) quotas for | 
enlisted personnel other than Active [ 
Army (National Guard, Army Re-/ 
serve, other services, and foreign} 
nationals) into training. 
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ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 


The mission of ARMY INFORMATION DIcEST is to 
provide timely and authoritative information on 
the policies, plans and operations, including 
technical developments, of the Army and its 
reserve components, and of the Department of 
Defense and the other services, insofar as their 
activities pertain to or include the Army. 


The Dicest is an official publication of the Department of the 
Army published monthly under the supervision of the Com- 
mandant, Army Information School, on behalf of the Chief of 
Information, Department of the Army. 

Manuscripts on subjects of general interest to Army personnel 
are invited. Direct communication is authorized to: The Editor, 
Army InrorMATION DicEst, Fort Slocum, New York. 

Unless otherwise indicated, material in the Dicest may be 
reprinted provided credit is given to ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 
and to the author. Disclaimers, when used, must also be included 
in credit lines. 

Subscriptions ($1.75 per year to domestic or APO addresses; 
$2.25 to other addresses) may be forwarded to Book Department, 
Army Information School, Fort Slocum, New York, or Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; single copies (price 15 cents) may be purchased 
through Superintendent of Documents only. 

Back issues, as available, may be obtained upon request to 
the Editor. 





The printing of this publication has been approved by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 20 May 1954. 





DISTRIBUTION: 
ACTIVE ARMY 
Admin & Tec Sve Bd (1); AFF (75); Army AA Comd (5); MDW (29); 
Armies (26); Corps (12); Div (16); Brig (3); Regt (4); Bn (2); Co (1); 
Ft & Cp (4); Gen & Br Sve Sch (25) except USMA, CGSC, AWC, AIS; PMST 
ROTC units (2); Depots (2); Army Hosp (80); USA Hosp (15); Pers Cen 
(3); POE (4); Arsenals (2); DB (5); Cruit Dist (4); Cruit Main Sta (1); 
Cruit Sub Sta (1) ; Engr Div (1) ; Engr Dist (1); Mil Dist (2); Proc Dist (1). 
NG & USAR 
Same as Active Army except allowance is one (1) copy for each unit. Unless 
otherwise noted, distribution applies to CONUS and overseas. 
(For explanation of abbreviations used see SR 320-50-1.) 




















